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INFANCY. 
I love to gaze upon an infant’s smiles, 

While o'er its cheeks a thousand dimples break, 
Like zephyrs dancing on an inland lake 

In visible beauty: such a sight beguiles 

The weary child of earth, from thought of toils, 
And guilt, and loneliness, and things that make 
Life wearisome. Baby, thine innocent wiles 
Take from my heart a load, and bid me wake 
To thoughts of happy import ; thine it is, 
Unconscious laughing cherub, to impart 

Thine own pure joy tome. So much of bliss, 
Though transient, hath effaced from my heart 

A thousand harsh remembrances, which care 
And life's monotony had fixed there. 





FAREWELL TO THEE, SWEET MELODIST. 
Elegiac Tribute to the Memory of Thomas Haynes Bayly, Esq., written by 
rs. ©. Baron Wilson; sung by Mrs. Waylett, the music by Alexander 
Lee, Esq. ' 
Farewell to thee, sweet melodist ! thy minstrel lay is o’er, 
Thy lyric harp shall tune its strings to music’s voice no more; 
But like the rose leaves when they fall, tho’ scattered on the ground, 
The sweetness of the poet's song still breathes a fragrance round; 
And thus thy minstrel-memory is still embalmed by death, 
And holds a spell o'er feeling hearts that fleets not with the breath. 


Oft in the gay and crowded scene, where pleasure’s votaries meet, 
Thy songs from woman's syren-voice shall flow in accents sweet ; 

Oft shall the listening lover steal from mu:ic’s tuneful strings, 

A hope that she who breathes the strain, may feel the words she sings ; 
And though beneath the willow’s shale, thy broken lute is hung, 

In memory still is treasured deep the strains that lute has sung. 


Alas! each hour but shaws us more, the poet's fatal doom 

Writ in misfortune’s clouded page ; though radiance may illume 
The sunny path he treads awhile ; sorrow and cankering care, 
Coiled like the worm within the bud, are ever hidden there ; 
And such a fate, alas! was thine, O sweetly gifted bard, 

And such wiilbe to thousands more, the child of song’s reward. 


A flower too delicate for earth, his spirit feels the chill 
, OF worldly sxeqee-with Lkooner sense. and a more sickening thrill ; 
He cannot wrestle with the throng, or struggle in the crowd 
Like other minds, but sinks o’erpowered, his strength too quickly bow’d ; 
And many a wasted frame can show, and broken spirit tell 
How sad a doom is his who owns the poet’s gifted spell. 


Farewell! and may the verdant turf lie gently on thy breast, 
And flowrets blossom from the sod, where thy cold ashes rest ; 
May Pity’s tear bedew the spot, and lover's accents breathe 
A fond regret for him who rests the flow’ry turf beneath ; 
And may a kindred spirit come in Spring’s returning bloom, 
To hang a wreath of tribute flowers upon the poet's tomb. 





LIFE AND ADVENTURES OF NICHOLAS NICKLEBY. 
EDITED BY “Boz.”—[Continued from the last Allion.] 
CHAPTER XLVII. 


MR. RALPH NICKLEBY HAS SOME CONFIDENTIAL INTERCOURSE WITH ANOTHER 
OLD FRIEND. THEY CONCERT BETWEEN THEM A PROJECT, WHICH PROMISES 
WELL FOR BOTH. 


“ There go the three quarters past !”” muttered Newman Noggs, listening to 
the chimes of some neighbouring church, ‘‘ and my dinner time’s two. He does 
iton purpose. He makes a point of it. It’s just like him.” 

It was in his own little den of an office and on the top of his official stool that 
Newman thus soliloquised ; and the soliloquy referred, as Newman's grumbling 
soliloquies usually did, to Ralph Nickleby. 

“T don’t believe he ever had an appetite,’ said Newman, “ except for pounds, 
shillings, and pence, and with them he’s as greedy as a wolf. I should like to 
have him compelled to swallow one of every English coin. The penny would 
be an awkward morsel—but the crown—ha ! ha!” 

His good humour being in some degree restored by the vision of Ralph Nick- 
leby swallowing, perforce, a five-shilling piece, Newman slowly brought forth 
from his desk one of those portable bottles, currently known as pocket-pistols, 
and shaking the same close to his ear so as to produce a rippling sound very 
cool and pleasant to listen to, suffered his features to relax, and took a gurgling 
drink, which relaxed them still more. Replacing the cork he smacked his lijs 
twice or thrice with an air of great relish, and, the taste of the liquor having by 
this time evaporated, returned to his grievances again. 

“Five minutes to three,” growled Newman, ‘it can’t want more by this 
time; and I had my breakfast at eight o’clock, and such a breakfast! and my 
right dinner time two! And I might have a nice little bit of hot roast meat 
spoiling at home all this time—how does he know I haven’t? ‘Don’t go till I 
come back,’ * Don't go till I cone back,’ day afterday. What do you always 
0 out at my dinner time fer—eh? Don’t you know it’s nothing but aggrava- 
tion—eh ?” 

These words, though uttered in a very loud key, were addressed to nothing 
but empty air. The recital of his wrongs, however, seemed to have the effect 
of making Newman Noggs desperate ; for he flattened his o!d hat upon his head, 
and drawing on the everlasting gloves, declared with great vehemence, that 
come what might, he would go to dinner tbat very minute. 

Carrying this resolution into instant effect, he had advanced as far as the pas- 
sage, when the sound of the latch-key in the street door caused him to make a 
precipitate retreat into his own office again. 

“ Here he is,” growled Newman, “and somebody with him. 
* Stop till mag cwongt gone.’ But I wont—that’s flat.” 

So saying, Newman slipped into a tall empty closet which opened with two 
half doors, and shut himself up ; intending to slip out directly Ralph was safe 
inside his own room. 

“ Noggs,” cried Ralph, “‘ where is that fellow—Noggs *” 

But not a word said Newman. 

“The dog has gone to his dinner, though I told bim not,”’ muttered Ralph, 
looking into the office and pulling out his watch. “‘Humph! You had better 
eome in here, Gride. My man’s out, and the sun is hot upon my room. This 
is cool and in the shade, if you don’t mind roughing it.” 

“ Notat ail, Mr. Nickleby, oh not at all. All places are alike to me, sir. Ah! 
very nice indeed. Oh! very nice!” 

‘he person who made this reply was a little old man, of about seventy or 


Now it ’ll be 


seventy-five years of ege, of a very lean figure, much bent, and slightly twisted. 
He wore a grey coat with a very narrow collar, an od-fashioned waistcoat of 
ribbed. black silk, and such scanty trowsers as disp ayed his shrunken spind e- 


shanks in their full ugliness The on'y ariicles of d play or ornament in his 
dress, were a steel waich-chain to which were aitached some large gold seals, 


| 


observed in these days, his grey hair was gathered behind. His nose and chin 


| were sharp and prominent, his jaws had fallen inwards from loss of teeth, his 
| face was shrivelled qud yellow, save where the cheeks were streaked with the 


colour of a dry winter apple ; and where his beard had been, there lingered yet 
a few grey tufts which seemed, like the ragged eyebrows, to denote the badness 
of the soil from which they sprung. ‘The whole air and attitude of the form, 
was one of stealthy cat like obsequiousness ; the whole expression of the face 


| was concentrated m a wrinkled leer, compounded of cunning, lecherousness, 


slyness, and avarice. 

Such was oid Arthur Gride, in whose face there was not a wrinkle, in whose 
dress there was not one spare fold or plat, but expressed the mos' covetous and 
grip'ng penury, and sufficiently indicated bis belonging to that class of which 
Ralph Nickleby was a member. Such was old Arthur Gride, as he sat in a low 


| chair looking up into the face of Ralph Nickleby, who, lounging upon the tall 





| chair a little nearer to Ralph’s high stool, and looking up into his immoveable 


| 


office stoo!, with his arms upon kis knees, looked down into his,—a match for 
him on whatever errand he had come. 

“ And how have you been?” said Gride, feigning great interest in Ralph's 
stateof health. ‘JI haven’t seen you fur—oh! not for—” 

“Not for a long time,’’ said Ralph, with a peculiar smile, importing that he 
very well knew it was not on a mere visit of compliment that his friend had 
come. ‘‘It was a narrow chance that you saw me now, for I had only just come 
up to the door as you turned the corner.”’ 

“T am very lucky,” observed Gride. 

“ So men say,” replied Ralph, drily. 

The older money-lender wagged his chin and smiled, but he originated no new 
remark, and they sat for some little time without speaking. Each was looking 
out to take the other at a disadvantage. 

“Come, Gride,” said Ralph, at length; “‘ what's in the wind to-day ?” 

“Aha! you're a bold man, Mr. Nickleby,” cried the other, apparently very 
much relieved byeRalph’s leading the way to business. ‘Oh dear, dear, what 
a bold man you are !” 

““ Why you havea sleek and slinking way with you that makes me seem so 
by contrast,” returned Ralph. “I don’t know but that yours may answer bet- 
ter, but I want the patience for it.” 

“You were born a genius, Mr. Nickleby,” said old Arthur. 
deep, Ah!” 

** Deep enough,” retorted Ralph, “ to know that [ shall need all the depth I 
have, when men like you begin tocompliment. You know I bave stood by when 
you fawned and flattered other people, and | remember pretty well what that 
always led to.” 

‘Ha, ha, ha,” rejoined Arthur, rubbing his hands. ‘So you do, so you do, 
no doubt. Not a man knows it better. ‘ Well, it’s a pleasant thing now to 
think that you remember old times. Oh dear!” 


“Deep, deep, 





“Now then,” said Ralph, composed!y ; ‘‘ what's in the wind, I ask again— 
what is it *"* : 


** See that now !” cried the other. ‘‘ He can’t even keep from business while 
we’re chatting over bygones! Oh dear, dear, what a man it is !” 

‘* Which of the byg nes do you want to revive?’ said Ralph. ‘One of them, 
I know, or you wouldn’t talk about them.” 

“He suspects even me!” cried old Arthur, ho'ding up bis hands. ‘“ Even 
me—oh dear, even me. Whatamanitis! Ha, ha, ha! What aman it is! 
Mr. Nickleby against all the world—there’s nobudy like him. A giant among 
pigmies—a giant—a giant!” Pipi 

Ralph looked at the old dog with a quiet smile as he chuckled on in this 
strain, and Newman Noggs in the closet felt his heart siuk within him as the 
prospect of dinver grew fatuter and fainter. 

“f must humour him though,” cried o'd Arthur; ‘he must have his way—a 
wilful man, as the Scotch say—well, well, they’re a wise people the Scotch— 
he will talk about business, and won't give away histime for nothing. He’s very 
right. Time is money—time is money.” . 

‘He was one of us who made that saying, I should think,” said Ralph. ‘‘ Time 
is money, and very good money too, to those who reckon interest by it. Time 
is money! Yes, and time costs money—it’s rather an expensive article to some 
people we could name, or I forget my trade.” : 

In rejoinder to this sally, old Arthur again raised his hands, again chuckled, 
avd again ejaculated ‘* What a man it is!” which done, he dragged the low 


face, said, 





“What would you say to me, if I was to tell you that 1 was—that I was— 
going to be married?” ; 

«T should tell you,” replied Ralph, looking coldly down upon him, ** that for 
some purpose of your own you told a lie, and that it wasn’t the first time and 
wouldn't be the last ; that I wasn’t surprised and wasn’t to be taken in.” 

“Then I teil you seriously that I am,” said old Arthur. ba Neal 

“And J tell you seriously,” rejoined Ralph, ‘what I told you this minute. 
Stay. Let me look at you. There’s a liquorish devilry in your face—what is 
this?” 

“T would’nt deceive you, you know,” whined Arthur Gride; “I could'nt do 
it, I should be mad to try. I—I—to deceive Mr. Nickleby! The pigmy to 
impose upon the giant. I ask again—he, he, he !—what should you say to me 
if 1 was to tell you that I was going to be married!” 

“To some old hag?" said Ralph. 

“No, no,” cried Arthur, interrupting him, and rubbing his hands in ecstacy. 
“Wrong, wrongagain. Mr. Nickleby for once at fault—out, quite out! To 
a young and beautitul girl; fresh, lovely, bewitching and not nineteen. Dark 
eyes—long eyelashes—ripe and ruddy lips that to look at is to long to kiss— 
beautiful clustering hair that one’s fingers itch to play with—such a waist as 
might make a man clasp the ar involuntarily, thinking of twining his arm 
about it—little feet that tread so lightly they hardly seem to walk upon the 
ground—to marry all this, sir,—this—hey, hey !”” : 

“This is something more than common drivelling,” said Ralph, after listen- 
ing with a curled lip to the sinner’s raptures. “The girl’s name '” 

“Oh deep, deep! See now how deep that is!’ exclaimed old Arthur. 
“He knows I want his help, he knows he can give it me, he knows it must all 
turn to his advantage, he sees the thing already. Her name—is there nobody 
within hearing ?”’ 

‘“‘ Why, who the devil should there be?” retorted Ralph, testily. 

“T did’nt know but that perhaps somebody might be passing up or down the 
stairs,” said Arthur Gride, after looking out at the door and carefully re-closing 
it; “or but that your man might have come back and might have been listen 
ing outside—clerks and servants have a trick of listening, and [ should have 
been very uncomfortable if Mr. Noggs—” 

“Curse Mr. Noggs,” said Ralph, sharply, “and go on with what you have to 
say.” 

rf Curse Mr. Noggs, by all means,” rejoined old Arthur; “ I am sure I have 
not the least objection to that. Her name is—” 

“ Well,” said Ralph, rendered very irritable by old Arthur’s pausing again, 





| have antic pated some—for the mention of this name producing an effect upon 
Ralph, or whatever effect it really did produce upon him, he permitted none to | 
manifest itself, but calmly repeated the vame over several times, as if reflect 
ing when and where he had heard it before 


. . , d | @ daughter.” 
and @ black ribbon in'o which, in compliance with an old fashion scarcely ever 


“what is it?” 
** Madeline Bray.” 
Whatever reasons there might have been—and Arthur Gride appeared to 


“Bray,” said Ralph. ‘* Bray—there was young Bray of—no, he never had 





‘You remember Bray?” rejoined Arthur G ide, 


a. 

“No,” said Ralph, looking vacantly at him. 

“ Not Walter Bray! The dashing man, who used his handsome wife so 
ill?” 

‘« If you seek to recal any particular dashing man to my recollection by such 
a trait as that,” said Ralph, shrugging his shoulders, “T shall confound him 
with nine-tenths of the dashing men I have ever known.” 

“Tut, tut. That Bray who is now in the rules of the Bench,” said old Ar- 
thur. ‘You can’t have forgotten Bray. Both of us did business with him. 
Why, he owes you money—” 

“Oh him !” rejoined Ralph. 
daughter, is it ?” 

Naturaliy as this was said, it was not said so naturally but that a kindred 
spirit like old Arthur Gride might have discerned a design on the part of Ralph 
to lead him on to much more explicit statements and explanations than he 
would have volunteered, or than Ralph could in all likelihood have obtained by 
any other means. Old Arthur, however, was so intent upon his own designs, 
that he suffered himself to be over-reached, and had no suspicion but that his 
good friend was in earnest. 

“T knew you could'nt forget him, when you came to think fora moment,” he 
said. 

“ You were right,” answered Ralph. ‘ 
is a most anomalous conjunction of wor, aur Gride and dark eye- 
lashes, and lips that to look at is to long to end clustering hair that he 
wants to play with, and waists that he wants t. «pan, and little feet that don’t 
tread upon anything—old Arthur Gride and such things as these is more mon- 
strous stil; but old Arthur Gride marrying the daughter of a ruined ‘ dashin 
man’ in the rules of the Bench, is the most monstrous and incredible of all. 
Plarnly, friend Arthur Gride, if you want any help from me in this business, 
(which of course you do, or you would not be here,) speak out, and to the pur- 
pose. And, above all, dox’t talk to me of its turning to my advantage, for I 
know it must turn to yours also, and to a good round tune too, or you would 
have no finger in such a pie as this.” 

There was enough acerbity and sarcasm pot only in the matter of Ralph's 
speech, but in the tone of voice in which he uttered it, and the looks with 
which he eked it out, to have fired even the ancient usurer’s cold blood and 
flushed even his withered cheek. But he gave vent to no demonstration of an- 
ger, contenting himself with apenas as before, “ What a man itis!” und 
rolling his heed from side to side, as if in unrestrained enjoyment of his free- 
dom and drollery. Clearly ob-erving, however, from the expression in Ralph's 
features, that he had best come tw the point as speedily as might be, he com- 
posed himself fur more serious business, and entered upon the pith and marrow 
of his negotiation. 

First, he dwelt upon the fact that Madeline Bray was devoted to the sup- 
ort and mainteoance, and was a slave to every wish, of her only press who 
ad-no friend on earth; to which Ralph rejoined, that he had hear something 

of the kind before, and that if she had known a little more of the world, she- 
would’nt have been such a fool. 

Secondly, he enlarged upon the character of her father, arguing, that even 
taking it for granted he loved her in retura with the utmost affe ction of which 
he was capable, yet he loved himself a great deal better; which Ralph said it 
was qui'e unnecessary to say any thing more about, as that was very natural, 
and probable enough. , 

And, third'y, old Arthur premised that the girl was a delicate and beautiful 
creature, and that he had really a hankering to have her for his wife. To this 
Ra ph deigved no other rejoinder than a harsh smile, and a glance at the shri- 
velled uld creature before him, which were, however, sufficiently expressive. 

“‘ Now,” said Gride, ‘for the little plan I have in mind to bring this about ;- 
because, I haven’: offered myself even to her father yet, I should have. told 
you. But that you have gathered already? Ah! oh dear, oh dear, what an 
edged tvol you are !” 

** Don’t play with me then,” said Ralph, impatiently. 
verb.” 

“A reply always on the tip of his tongue!” cried old Arthur, raising his 
hands and eyes in admiration. ‘He is always prepared! Ondear what a 
blessing to have such a ready wit, and so much ready money to back it!” 
Then, suddenly changing his tone, he went on :—* I have been backwards and 
forwards to Bray's lodgings several times within tle last six months. It is just 
half a year since I saw this delicate morsel, and, oh dear, what a delicate morse} 
it is ! But that is neither here nor there. I am his detaining creditor for seven- 
teen hundred pounds.” 

‘You talk as if you were the only detaining creditor,” said Ralph, pulling out 
his pocket-book. ‘I am another for nine hundred and seventy-five poun 
four and threepence,” 

“The only other, Mr. Nickleby,” said old Arthur, eagerly. ‘The only: 
other. Nobody else went to the expense of lodging adetainer, trusting to 
our holding him fast enough, I warrant you. ’e both fell into the same 
suare—oh, dear, what a pitfall it was; it almost ruined me! And lent him 
our money upon bills, with only one name besides his own, which to be sure 
every budy supposed to be a good one, and was as negotiable as money, but 
which turned out—you know how. Just as we should have come upon him, 
he died insolvent. Ah! it went very nigh to ruin me, that loss did!” 

“Go on with your scheme,” sa'd Raljh, “It's of no use raising the cry of 
our trade just now ; there’s nobody to hcar us.” 

‘«Tt’s always as well to talk that way,” retarned old Arthur, with a chuckle, 
‘‘ whether there’s any body tohearusornot. Practice makes perfect, you 
know. Now, if I offer myself to Bray as his son-in-law, upon one simple con- 
dition that the moment I am fast married he shall be quietly released, and have 
an allowance to live just t’other side the water like a gentleman, (he can’t live 
long, for I have asked his doctor, and he declares that his complaint is of the 
Heart and it is impossible,) and if all the advantages of this condition are pro- 
perly stated and dwelt upon to him, do you think he could resist me t And if 
he could not resist me, do you think his daughter could resist im? Should’nt 
I nave her Mrs. Arthur Gride—pretty Mrs. Arthur Gride—a tit-bit—a dainty 
chick—shouldn’t I have her Mrs, Arthur Gride in a week, a month, a day— 
any time I chose to name 1” ‘ae 

«Go on,” said Ralph, nodding his head deliberately, and speaking in & tone 
whose studied coldness presented a strange contrast to the rapturous squeak to 
which his friend had gradually mounted. ‘Goon. You didn’t come here to 
ask me that.” ‘ . 

“Oh dear, how you talk!” cried old Arthur, edging himself closer still to 
Ralph. ‘ Of course, I didn’t—I don't pretend I did! I came to ask what you 
would take from me, if I prospered with the father, for this debt of youre—five 
shill ngs in the pound—six and eight-pence—ten shillings? I would go as far as 
ten fur such a fnend as you, we have always been on such good terms, but you 
won't be so hard upon me as that I know. Now, will you!” 

“ 'There’s something more to be told,” said Ralph, as stony and immovable 
as ever. 4 

“Yes, yes, there is, but you won't give me time,” returned Arthur Gride. 
“| want a backer in this matter—-one who can talk, and urge, and press point, 


“ Ay,ay. Now youspeak. Oh! It’s his 


ar Gride and matrimony 


“ You know the pro- 


which you can do, as no man can. I can't do that, for I am a poor, timid, ner- 
vous creature. Now, if you get a good composition for this debt, which you 
| long ago gave up for lost, you'll stand my friend, and help me. Won't you!” 
‘ Vhere’s someth ng more,” said Ralph 
“No. no. indeed,” cried Arthur Gride 
7 Tam yes, indeed. ! tell you yes,” said Ralph. , 
“Oh!” returned old Arthur, feigning to be suddenly enlightened. “ You 
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mean something more, as conceras myself and my intention. Ay, surely, sure- 
ly. Shall T inention shat!” 

“T thiuk you nad better,” rejoined Ralph, drily. 

“TT dido’t like 10 t ouble you wih tha, because I supposed your interest 


would cease with your own concern in tue affair,” sad Arthur Grice, “ Tnat's | anybody’s death,” this was said io a lower tone, “let it be by her husband’.— 
Why, supposing I had | don’t let her have ‘o look back to yours, as the event from which to date a 
a knowledge of sume pr pecty—some ttle property—very litle—to which this | happier life. Where is the obje tou! Let me hear it stated. What 1s it? 
pretty chick was eutitled ; whies nobody voes or can know of at this time, but | That her suitor is an old man. Why, how often do men ot family and fortune, 
which h r husband could sweep into his pouch, if he knew as much as I do, | who haven’t your excuse, but have all the means and superfluities of life with- 


kind of you to asx. Oh dear, how very sind of you! 


would that account for—”’ 


“For :he whole procee ting,” rejoined Ralph, abruptly. ‘* Now let me turn | still) to young men without heads or hearts, to tickle some idle vaniy, 
this matier over, and consider what { ooglt to save if I shou!d help you to suc- | strengthen some family interest, or secure some sea! in Parliamen'! Ju ge 
for her, sir, judge forher. You must know best, and she will live to thank you.” 


” 


cess 
“ But don’t be hard,” cried old Arthur, raising his hands with an imploring 


gesture, and speaking in a tremulous voice. * Don’t be 100 hard upon me. It’s | mouth with his trembling hand. * | hear her at the door!” 


a very smal! properiy, \t is indeed. Say the cen shillings avd we Il close the 


bargain. [t's more than [ eught to give, but you're so kind—shall we say the | tion, which, in one short moment, tore the thin covering of sophis ry from the 


ten! Do now, do” 

Ralpn ‘ook no notice of these supplications, but sat for three or four minutes 
in a brown study, lo king thoughtfully on the person from wh +m they proceed- 
ed. After sutlicient cog tation he broke silence, «nd i: certainly could not be 
objected that he used any needless circumlocution, or failed to speak directly 
to the p irpose. 

“If you married this girl without me,” said Ralph, “ you must pay my debt 
in full, because you couldn't set her father free otherwise. It’s plain, then, that 
T must hive the wnole amoun', clear of all deduction or incumbrance, or I 
should lose from being honoured wits your co :fid nce, instead of gaining by 
it. That's the first article of the treaty. For the second, [ shall stipulate that 
fur my trouble in negotiation and persuasion, and help ng you to this fortune, I 
have five hundred pounds—t!.at’s very little, beca:-e you have the ripe lips, 
and the cluste ing hair, and what not, all to yourself. For the third and last 
article, I :equire ‘hat you execute a bond to me, this day, binding yourself in 
the payment of thes» two sums, before noou of the day of your marriage with 
Madeline Bray. You have toid me | can urge and press a point. I press this 
one, and will take nothing les; than these terns. Accept them if you like. If 
not, marry her without me if you can. [| shail still get my debt.” 

To all entreaties, pro estations, and offers of compromise between his own 
proposa!s and those which Arthur Gride has first suggested, Ralph was deat as 
an adder, He would enter into no further discussion of the subject, and while 
old Arthur dilated upon the enormity of his demands and proposed modifica- 
tions of them, approaching by degrees nearer and nearer to the terms he resist 
ed, sat perfec ly mute, looking with an air of quiet abstraction over the entries 
and papers in his p»cket-book. Finding thai it was impossible to make any 
impression up»n his stanch friend, Arthur Gride, who had prepared himself fo 
some such result before he came, consented with a heavy tear: tv te croposed 
treaty, and upon the spot filled up the bond required (Ralvh kept such in- 
struments handy), after exacting the condition that Mr. Nickleby should 
accompany him to Bray's lodgings that very hour, and open the negotia- 
tion at once, should circumstances appear auspicious and fa.ourable to their 
designs 

In pursuance of this last understanding the worthy gentlemen went out to- 
gether -hortly afterwards, and Newmsn Noggs emerge, bot e in hand, from 
the cupboard, out of the upper door of which, at the inmminen. risk of detec- 
tion, he had wore than once thrust his red nose when such parts of the subject 
were under discussion as interested him mort. 

**T have no appetite now,” said Newman, pu'ting the flask in his pocket. 
“T've had my diner.” 

Having delivered this observation in a very grievous and doleful tone, New- 
man reached the door in one long | mp, and came back again in another 

**T don’t know who she may be, or what she may be,” he sat; “but I pity 
her with all my heart and soul ; and I can’t help her, nor can I any of the peo- 
ple against whom a hundred tricks—but noue so vile as thi-—are plotted every 
day! Well, that adds to my pa’n, but not to theirs. The thing is no worse 
because I know it, and it tortures me as well as them. Gride and Nickleby ! 
Good pair for a curricle—oh roguery ! roguery ! roguery !” 

With these reflections, and a very hard knock on the crown of his unfortu- | 
nate hat at each repetition of the last word, Newman Noggs, whuse bran was | 
a little muddled by so much of the contevts of the pocket-pistol as had found 
their way there during bis recent ¢ mcealnen', weat fort to seek such con 
solation as might be derivable from the besf and greens of some cheap eating- 
house. 

Meanwhile the two plotters had betaken themselves to the same house 
whither Nicholas had repaired for the first time but a few mornings before, and 
having ob ained access to Mr. B.ay, and found his daughter from home, had, by 
a train of the most masterly approaches that Ralph’s utmost skill could frame, 
at length laid open the real object of their visit. 

“ There he sits, Mr. Bray,” said Ralph, as the invalid, not yet recovered 
from his surprise, reclined in his chair, looking alternately at him and Arthur 
Gride. * What if he has had the ili fortune to be one cause of your detention 
in this place—I have been another; men must live ; you are too much a man 
of the world not to see that in its true light. We offer the best reparation in 
our power. Reparation! Here is an offer of marriage, that many a titled 
father would leap at, for his child. Mr. Arthur Gride, with the fortune of a 
prince. Think what a haul it is !” 

‘My daughter, sir,” returned Bray haughtily, “‘as J have brought her up, 
would be a rich recompense for the largest fortune that a man could bestow in 
exchange for her hand.”’ 

** Precisely what I told you,” said the artful Ralph, turning to his friend, 
old Arthur. ‘ Precisely what made me consider the thing so fair and easy. 
There is no obligation on either side. You have money, and Miss Madeline 
has beauty and worth. She has youtn, you have money. She has not mo- 
ney, you have not youth. ‘Tic for tat—quits—a match of Heaven's own 


” 


making ! 


’ 








of being! If you wie’, indeed, the people you hate would make her happy. 
But can you bear the thoug t ot that?” 
“No !” returned Bray, urged by a vindictive impulse he could not reprcss. 
“| should imagine net, indeed!” said Ralph quiet'y. ‘If she profits by 


in tiieir reach—how often do they marry their daughters to old men, or (worse 


“Hush! hush!” eried Mr Bray, suddenly starting up and covering Ralph's 
There was a gleam of conscience in the shame and terror of this hasty ac- 


cruel design, and laid it bare in a! its mea:ness and heartless deformity. ‘Phe 
father fell into his chair pale and trembling ; Arth sr G ide plucked and fum- 
bled at his hat, and durst not raise his eyes from the floor; even Ralph crouch- 
ed for the moment like a beaten hound, cowed by the presence of one young 
innocent girl ! 

The effect was almust as brief as sudden. Ralph was the first to recover 
himself, and observing Madeline's !ooks of alarm, entreated the poor giri to be 
composed, assuring her that there was no cause for fear. 

“A sudden spasm,” said Ralp», glancing at Mr. Bray. ‘ He is quite well 
now.” 

It might have moved a very hard and worldly heart to see the young and 
beautiful creature, whose certain misery they had been contriving but a minuie 
before, throw her «rms about her father’s neck, and pour forth words of ‘ender 
sympathy and love, the sweetest a father’s ear can know, or child's lips form. 
But Ralph looked coldly on; and Arthur Gride, whose bleard eyes gloated 
only over the outward beauties, and were blind to the spirit which reigned 
within, evinced—a fantastic kind of warmth certainly, but not exactly that 
kind of warmth of feeling which the contemplation of virtue usually insp:res. 

‘* Madeline,” sad her father, gently disengaging himself, ‘* it was nothing. 

“ But you had that spasm yesierday, and it is terrible te see you in such 
pain Can I do nothing for you ?” 

“Nothing just now. Here are two gentlemen, Madeiine, one of whom you 
have seen before. She used to say,” added Mr. Bray, addressing Arthur 
Gride, “that the sight of you always made me worse. That was natural, 
knowing what she did, and only what she did, of our connexion and its re- 
sults. Well, well. Perhaps she may change her mind on that point ; 
girls have leave to change their minds, you know. You are very tired, my 
dear ?” 

“‘T am not, indeed.” 

“Indeed you are. You do too much.” 

““ T wish I could do more.” 

“T know you do, but you over-task your strength. This wretched life, my 
ove, of daily labour and fatigue, is more than you can bear, I am sure it is. 
Poor Madeline !” 

With these and many more kind weds, Mr. Bray drew his daughter to him 
and kissed her cheek affectionately. Kalph, watching him sharply and closely 
in the mean time, made his way towards the door, and signed to Gride to fol- 
low him. 

“ You will communicate with us again?” said Ralph. 

“Yes, yes,” returned Mr. Bray, hastily thrusting his daughter aside. “*In 
a week. Give me a week.” 

‘One week,” said Ralph, turning to his companion, “from today. Good 
morning. Miss Madeline, I kiss your hand.” 

‘“‘ We will shake hands, Gride,” said Mr. Bray, extending his as old Arthur 
bowed. ‘You mean well, ro doubt. I am bound to sty so now. If I owed 
you money, that was not your fault. Madeline, my love—your band here.” 

“Qh dear! If the young lady would condescend—only the tips of her 
fingers’’—said Arthur, hesitating and half retreating. 

Madeline shrunk involuntarily from the goblin figure, but she placed the tips 
of her fingers in his hand and instantly wivhdrew them. After an ineffectual 
clutch, intended to detain and carry them to his lips, old Arthur gave his own 
fingers a mumbling kiss, and with many amorous distortions of visage went in 
pursuit of his friend, who was by this time in the street. 

‘““ What does he say, what does he say— what does the giant say to the pig- 
2” inquired Arthur Gride, hobbling up to Ralph. 


” 


my? 
“«* What does the pigmy say to the giant?” rejoined Ralph, elevating his eye- 
brows and looking down upon his questioner. 

‘He doesn’t know what to say,” replied Arthur Gride. ‘ He hopes and 
fears. But is she not a dainty morsel?” 

“‘T have no great taste for beauty,’’ growled Ralph. 

“ But I have,” rejoined Arthur, rubbing hishands. ‘Oh dear? How hand- 
some her eyes looked when she was stooping over him—such long lashes— 
such delicate fringe? She—she—looked at me so soft.” 

“Not over-lovingly, I think?” said Ralph. ‘ Did she?” 

“ Do you think not?” repied old Arthur. ‘ But don’t you think it can be 
brought about—don't you think 1t can ?” 

Ralph looked at him with a contemptuous frown, and replied with a sneer, 
and between his teeth— 

“Did you mark his telling her she was tired and did too much, and over- 
tasked her strength ?”’ 

“Ay, ay. What of it?” 

“ When do you think he ever told her that before? The life is more than 
she can bear. Yes, yes. He'll change it for her.” 

“D'ye think it’s done ?” inquired old Arthur, peering into his companion’s 
face with half-closed eyes. 

“Tam sure it’s done,” said Ralph. ‘He is trying to deceive himself, even 
before our eyes, already—making believe that he thinks of her geod and not his 





“Matches are made in Heaven, they say,” added Arthur Gride, leering 
hideously at the father-in-law he wanted. ‘If we are married, it will be des- 
tiny, according to that.” 

“Then think, Mr. Bray,” sa‘d Ralph, hastily substituting for this argument 
considerations more nearly allied to earth, ‘* Think what a stake is involved in 
the acceptance or rejection of these proposals of my friend—" 

“ How can I accept or reject,” interrupted Mr Bray, with an irritable con- 
sciousness that it really rested with him to decide. ‘It is for my daughter to 
accept or reject ; it is for my daughter. You know that.” 

“True,” said Ralph, emphatically ; ‘but you bave still the power to ad- 
vise ; to state the reasons for and against ; to hint a wish.” 

“To hint a wish, sir !’’ returned the debtor, proud and mean by turns, and 
selfish at all times. ‘I am her father, am I not? Why should I hint, and beat 
about the bush? Do you suppose, like her mother’s friends and my enemies— 
® curse upon them all—that there is anything in what she has done for me but 
duty, sir, but duty? Ordo you think that my having been unfortunate is a 
sufficient reasou why our relative positions should be changed, and that she 

should command and J should obey? Hint a wish, too! Perhaps you think 
because you see me in this place and scarcely able to leave this chair without 
assistance, that I am some broken spirited dependent creature, without the 
courage or power to do what I may think best for my own child. Still the 
power to hint a wish! I hope so!” 

“ Pardon me,” returned Ralph, who thoroughly knew his man, and had taken 
his ground accordingly ; ‘‘ you do not hear me out. I was about to say, that 
your hinting a wish—even hinting a wish—would surely be equivalent to com- 
manding.” 

“ Why, of course it would,” retorted Mr. Bray, in an exasperated tone. 
‘**Tf you don’t happen to have heard of the time, sir, I tell you that there was 
atime, when I carried every point in triumph against her mother’s whole 
family, although they had power and wealth on their side—by my will alone.” 

“Still,” rejoined Ralph, as mildly as his nature would allow him, “ you 
have not heard me out. You are a man yet qualified to shine in society, with 
many years of life before you—that is, if you lived in freer air and under 
brighter skies, and chose your own companions. Gaiety is your element, you 
have shone in it before. Fashion and freedom for you. France, and an an- 


nuity that would support you there in luxury, would give you a new lease of | tambourine, and is beaten by the hand. ‘The loudest wailers were continually 


life—transfer you to a new existence. The town rang with your expensive 
pleasures once, and you could blaze upon a new scene again, profiting by expe- 
rience, and living a little at other’s cost, instead of letting others live at yours. 
‘What is there on the reverse side of the picture’ What is there? I don’t 


know which is the nearest church yard, but a gravestone there, wherever it is, | p’ess ons of “O my only one !” ** O my father!” “O my misfortune!" &c. The 


and a date—perhaps two years hence, perhapstwenty. That's all.” 


Mr. Bray rested his elbow on the arm of his chair, and shaded his face with | arms and with sorrowful faces in groups at the doors of their huts, and the wail- 


his hand. 


“I speak plainly,” said Ralph, sitting down beside him, “because I feel | a moment's cessation. The same custom of mourni.g women seems to have 
strongly. It’s my interest that you sheld marry your daughter to my friend | been prevalent in this land in the time of Jeremiah—* Consider ye. and call 
Gride, because then he sees me paid—in part. that is. I don't disguise it. I | for the mourning women, that they may come ; and send for cunning women, 
acknowledge it openly. But what interest have you in recommending her to | that they may come. And let them make haste and take up a wailing for us, 


suchastep Keep that in view. She might object, remonstrate, shed tears 
talk of his being too old, and plead that her life would be rendered miserable 
But what is it now ?” 

Several slight gestures on the part of the invalid, showed that these argu 
ments were no more lost upon him, than the smallest iota of his demeanou 
was oe Ralph. 

o 


hat is it now, I say,” pursued the wily usurer, “or what has ita chance | Greek church, supported by the contributions of distant devotees, they pretend 


own—acling a virtuous part, and so considerate and affectionate, sir, that the 
daughter scarcely knew him. I saw a tear of surorise in her eye. There'll be 
a few more tears of surprise there before long, though of a different kind. Oh! 
we may wait with confidence for this day week.” 





A JOURNEY SOUTHWARD FROM DAMASCUS, 
BY C. G ADDISON, ESQ. OF THE INNER TEMPLE. 
[Resumed from last week's Albion } 

Kefer Kenneh—Arab funeral lamentation—Naszera—Fountain—Naszerene damsels— 
Latin convent—Mount Tabor—Sepphoris—Plain of Esdraelon—D’jenneen—The Sheikh 
The cemetery—Arab women—Sanhoor—Samaria—Ruins—Naplous—The Khan—Be- 
douin Arabs. 
At three o’clock we rode to a well in a field, where an Arab was watering his 
goats. There wasa long stone trough hy the side of the well, and this was 
filled with water by means of a leathern bucket attached to a rope, which the 
Arab carried about him for the convenience of himself and his herds. It was 
just such a scene as that described in Genesis—* And behold a well in the field, 
and lo, there were three flocks of sheep lying by it, for out of that well they 
watered their flocks, and a great stone was upon the well’s mouth.” The sur- 
face of the country was hilly, rugged, and every where uncultivated, and of a 
lonely, desolate aspect. In another hour we came in sight of Kefer Kenneh, 
the ancient Cana of Galilee, and descended a steep eminence opposite the vil- 
lage. Inthe valley below we passed another weli, with a stone trough for wa- 
tering the cattle. Here a few olive trees were to be seen scattered about in 
different directions, and some flocks of goats were browsing the scanty he:bage 
The village is seated ona slight eminence, and we ascended to it by a rugged 
stony path. The houses appear all to be built of dried earth, or sunburnt brick : 
they are square in shape, low, and flat roofed, are placed together without order 
or arrangement, and narrow paths and passages wind between them. Just as 
we enteied the village, the mournful funeral lamentation over a dead body smote 
upon our ears. It proceeded from a neighbouring house, on the flat roof of 
which a large number of women were pons their voices together, and all 
keeping time in one universal lament. ‘Their long-protracted melancholy cries 
were accompanied by the beating of an instrument called the tahr, which is 
made of a piece of skin stretched tight over a smail hoop, after the fashion of a 


shouting U-lu-lu! u-lu-lu! and striking their tehrs in time ; other women, with 
dishevelled hair, sobbed, beat their breasts, and rent their clothes, calling upon 
the name of God, and shrieking, ‘‘ Alas for him!” while the wives and near re- 
lations of the deceased tore their hair, and constantly ejaculated sorrowing ex- 


whole vil'age was in a state of gloom and sadness. The men stood with folded 


ing soun ‘s of sorrow were constantly repeated with great loudness. and without 


. | that our eyes may ren down with tears, and our eyelids gush out with water.”’ 
.}—ch. 9. This humble villege is the modern representative of the ancient Cana 
of Galilee, and it was upon this very spot. where the funeral ceremony was 
- | now going on, that our Saviour “ was called, and his disciples to the marriage.” 
r | The monks show here some ruins, which they pretend are the remains of the 
very building in which the marriage was celebrated ; and in the adjoining little 
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to show one of the identical “ water pots of stone,”’ which contained “ the wa- 
ter thot wa~ made wne!” On this spot was born Nathaniel, afterwards called 
Bartholomew ; and here it was that the nobleman fiom Capernaum met 
Jesus ud besought hm, * Come down, ere my son die.” The village appears 
half deserted, and many of the houses ure tumbling to pieces. A» old man, 
who «ccompanied usdown the h ll, said that all the inhabitants were a short 
time back seized and examined, and the young men, the most valuable portion 
of the population, that employed in tillage, were carried away fur soldiers, and 
decrepi old men and boys only were lett 

From Kenneh we ascended the mou: tains by a rugged path, and crossed over 
a successio. of solitary undulating h ils. We gained the crest of the ridge, and 
after descending a sh rt distance, and turning siarp round a project ng angle of 
the mountain, we came full in sight of Naszera, which was seated directly op- 
posite us na bend o! the mountains, and was surrounded by gioves of olive 
trees. Below extended a small well-cultivated plain, and the town, with the 
Latin convent, and the minarets of the mosque, stretching along the moun- 
tain sides, and backed by bold eminences, presented rather an imposing appear- 
ance, 

The muleteer shouted, Naszera Naszera! bucksheesh, bucksheesh! siguifi- 
cantly rubbing his fo e-finger and his thumb together, ard the poor Pappas, 
throwing timself off his horse on his knees, fell prostrate on the ground, and 
burst into a flood of ‘ears, continually shouting, ‘* Naszera, Naszera! O 
Christos, Christos! There wes a sin-erity of feeling about the old man which 
was very touching. He walked down the hill barefout, with his hat and shoes 
in one hand, and his crutch in the other ; his body was reverently ben’, «nd he 
continued saying his prayers, and constantly ejaculating ** Nascera! Naszera !" 
with his eyes intently fixed upon the spot I felt quite ashamed to sit my horse, 
so I got off and walked too On reaching the bot'om of the descent, and pro- 
ceeding a few hundred yards on the plain, we came to a fountain on the borders 
of asmall olive grove, around wh ch was collected a large and most picturesque 
group of girls with pitchers. Some were collected in knots of three and four, 
chatting and laughing ; some with empty pitchers were pushing and scrambling 
to get first at the water; some were balancing and adjusting the filed vitchers 
on their heads, resting them on a litle cushion, and others were tiling along 
the narrow pachway through the olive trees, under a heavy load of the precious 
element. 

These damsels were attired in a very pretty costume, similar to the indoor 
dress of tne Turkish ladies They had long loose trousers, an under vest of 
white, and a jacket tight round the arms to the elbow. where it was slit open, 
forming two jap, ets, which hung gracefully down on either side. Over these 
was worn along blue garment, end tresses of dark hair, interaoven with silk 
braids, and beads trailed to a great length behind them. Their feet were bare ; 
round their ankles was fastened a brightly polished iron ring; and the s‘eadi- 
ness and stateliness of their walk. and the gracefulness of their carriage were 
very stiking. A long scarf or veil hung from the back of their heads nearly to 
the ground ; their faces were entire'y uncovered, and the inside of their eyelids 
was stained with kohle, which gave a soft and pleasing express'on to their large 
dark eyes We ascended a path skirting along an olive grove, passed through 
a part of Naszera, and shortly after sunset we arrived at the Latin convent, a 
handsome and extensive bui ding of stone. We were admitted through a gaie- 
way 1 to a large court, where several healthy-looking Naszarene Ch istian boys, 
the pupils of the worthy friars, were at play. ‘The three pilgrims, with wallets 
on their backs, who had accompanied me thus far, were stopped at the gate, 
which surprised me, as I had understood that all poor pilgrims were entitled to 
three days’ accommoation gratis. ‘The friars, however. 1 was told. fi ding 
them to be Greeks, had despatched them all to the neighbouring Greek con- 
vent. A bald-headed friar conducted me up a stone staircase, through long 
white-washed passages, dotted with little doors leading ito the cells of the 
monks, which were surmounted by pictues of the Virgin Mary and of saints. 
[ was shown into a little room paved with brick, and furnished with a deal 
table, a crucifix with an image of our Saviour nailed upon it, a picture of the 
Virgin Mary, and one solitary chair. It appeared luxurious and comfortable af- 
ter my late accommodations, and the good monk departed with a speedy pro- 
mise of supper I threw open the windows, and let the soft balmy air of even- 
ing into the room, which appeared to have been closed for months. One soli- 
tary star twiukled in the east, while a soft saffron flush of light still extended 
along the distant emivences of Mount Carmel. A few Arabs were seen coming 
home with their dromedaries un the plain below, and the boys in the court- 
yard were still making the air resound with their joyful shouts and acclama- 
tions. 

Nov. 15th.—At sunrise I went to matins in the beautiful church of the con- 
vent, the interior of which is very magnificently decorated. ‘Ihe pealing of the 
organ, and the voices of the choir had an inposing ellect, and the scanty chris- 
tian cor gregation, kneeling around the marble steps of ‘he high altar, presented 
an interesting scene in ths land of unbelievers. After th- service, a worthy 
friar, clad in a simple brown woollen garment, with a rosary in his hand, offered 
to conduct me to the different sacred sites about Nazareth. 

It is a pity that the Catho ic priesthood should impose in the way they do on 
the credulity of their followers, by identifying localities, abd pretending ¢o 
show miracles, which are such manifest cheats, to attract pilgrims These im- 
positions have on some a bad effect, and only tend to unsettle their faith in 
Christianity. Behind the altar of this church 1s a grotto, where the priests pre- 
tend to show the parlour, the bedroom, and the kitchen of the Virgin, and pelos 
in which the child Jesus hid himself from his persecutors. At the entrance of 
the cavern they show a column fastened to the roof, the lower part of w! ich has 
been broken off. This they declare to be suspended by a miracle, and it was 
broken, say they, at the annunciation to the Virgin, and has ever since remain- 
ed thus miraculously suspended. When the Mussulmans see poor deluded ob- 
jects crowding to kiss and reverence this piliar, and inquire the reason and hear 
the tale, and are moreover tuld that the poor pilgrims obtain indulgences, and 
expect remission of sins for so doing, what must they think of the religion that 
propagates such weak notions? The worthy friar, however, who was my cice- 
rone, | must say, seemed a guod honest fellow, and he appeared really to believe 
the trifling tales he related ; so when he asked me to come and see “ Joseph's 
workshop,” I could not refuse, aithough the listening to these fabrications inter- 
feres with the indulgence of the legitimate associations which the spot is calcu- 
lated to awaken. Entering a little white-washed chapel, we were shown a 
raised platform of stone, on which the friar told me Joseph worked, and some 
old masonry, which he said was part of his house! 

After this little exhibition he tuok me to the Mensa Christi, or ‘Table of 
Chris,” as it is callec—an enormous flat stone, surrounded by a chapel, on 
which it is positively affirmed that Christ a'e with the apostles. From hence 
we went to the reputed synagogue, where our Saviour preached, “ and where 
all they in the synagogue when they heard the things that were spoken, were 
filled with wrath.” We had to wart for the key, which was in the hands of the 
schismatic Greeks, as they are styled by the worthy monks, who do not allow 
the Latin fathers the credit of the custody of all the sacred places It is a small, 
dismal, dark, dungeon-like p!ace, and was built no doubt more than a thousand 
years after the event recorded took place. 

At ten o’clock in the morning I mounted on horseback, and rode to Moun‘ 
Tabor, the reputed scene of the Transfiguration We crossed the valley to the 
eastward of Naszera, which is sl ghtly cultivated, and dotted with olive trees. 
We ascended and descended his and downs, covered with blue and white 
crocuses, and in about an bour we had a fine view of Mount ‘Tabor—a conical 
hill, covered with grass, flowers, and clumps of trees. ‘The country was every- 
where solitary ; not ahouse or village could be seen, and a shepherd and a boy 
tending a few goats were the only human beings vis ble. We pushed our horses 
through shrubs and plantations ot the Valonea oak to the summit of the mount. 
Here we found the ruins of a town, surrounded by fragments of a wall, and « 
ditch. Inside appear some remains of ancient buildings, and there are many 
subterranean cisterns, lined with a fine white hard stucco, one of which I found 
filled with clear, limpid water: its presence was perfectly imperceptible, and I 
was surprised, on jumping down to some large stones, to find myself up to my 
knees in water here are trees and shrubs, and patches of grass, scattered 
among these ruins ; and it is a quiet, pleasant, and romantic spot The view 
embraces a wide extent of country, vast plains and ranges of mountains, but all 
are silent and solitary. To the southward extends the vast flat plain of Esdrae- 
lon, parched and bare, and of a dusky brown tint; nota single village can be dis- 
covered from this eminence chequering its wide extended surface, no traces of 
cultivation, nor could we anywhere discover a single herd of cattle browsing the 
burnt-up pasture. The ridge of Mount Carme' closed the view to the west. Te 
the southward extended the blue outline of the ‘ mountains of Israel,” and to 
the east the more elevated and broken summits of the mountains of Gilboa. 
Turning to the northward, a very small portion of the blue waters of the Lake of 
Tiberias, hemmed in by rugged steri'e mountains, may be distinguished ; also 
the sunmit of Gebel Hattvn, called the Mount of Beatitude by the priests and 
pilgrims who are enjoined to visit it, as the mount from whence our Saviour 
taught his disciples, (St. Matthew v.,) and the lofty summit of the Djebel Sheikh, 
tipped withsnow. I was shown the ruins ofa little chapel, built to record the 
scene of our Lord's Transfiguration, when Jesus took “ Peter, James, and John 
his brother, and bringeth them up unto a high hill apart, and was transfigured 
before them.” 

We rode at a rapid pace to Naszera, and on reaching the plain in front of the 
village, [ dismounted, and walked to the fountain at the end of the olive grove, 
to attempt to sketch some of the numerous damsels who were constantly com- 
ing and going for water. At even time this fountain presents a most lively and 
picturesque scene. It is the only public supply of water belonging to the place, 
and the precious element trickles from a spout, in rather a scanty stream, inte 

















a marble trough, which appears to have been an ancientsarcophagus. Here 
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young girls may be seen stauding, many deep, and irequently struggling and 
quarreling for precedence, as they approach the water. In the whole country 
hitherto 1 have not seen so many p etty women; their diess is remarkably 
graceful and picturesque. ‘Tue luose robe or pelisse wern over their wide flow- 
ing trousers is either white, blue, red, or striped, accerdi g to fancy ; the large 
scarf or veil hangi.g from the top of the head is gracefully twisted over the gur- 
dle behind, and theo falls down neariy to the heels; this appears to be doue ‘0 
diminish the inconveuience and weight of its length. Some, instead of a shaw! 
round the waist, had a broad gird e fastened in frout with metaiclasps. Around 
the top of the head was tied a handkerchief, fastened iu a knot at the back part, 
with the two ends falling gracefully down towards the shou ders ; under this ex- 
tended a fillet of goid or silver cuius strung oye her, and some had coins round 
their ankles instead of the polished iron ring ; their fee. were vare, and herr 
toe-uaily were tinged witn henna; blue marks were stained on their arms; but 
the aost peculiar adornment cousisted of a sinail gold or siiver stud let through 
their noses ; this looked like the polished head of a nail, and appea ed just os if 
a nail had been driven right througa the nose. They are provably the nose jew- 
els mentioned by the Prophet Isaiah: ‘In that day the Lord wid take away 
the bravery of their tinkling ornameuts about their feet, * as tee, the 
rings, and the nose jewels.” 

As I sat on a stone aitempting to sketch a scene, a considerable sensation 
was excited among the ladies by my proceedings: they col ected together in 
groups, and, urged on vy an irrepressible curiosity, that general failing o1 the far 
sex, they pushed one another furwards, ‘aughing and whispering, to withina fe ~ 


feet of where | sat. Afver pausing for some tume, as if afraid to come nea er, | 


two girls left the party and made a circuit to get behind me, wh. n they adva: ced 
on tip-toe, and were just preparing to peep over my shoulders, and the rest were 
on tve point of advancing, equally determined to sausfy the r curiosity, when | 
gave a shout, and shut the book with a loud clap. ‘The confusion a d fright 
that ensued were ludicrous: the wowen dropped their pitchers, and took to 
their heels, uttering the lovdest screams ; some tumbled into holes, and so:e 
tumbled over each other; the greater part ran into the olive grove; and when 
the first panic had subsided, and they turned and saw me in the same position | 
had previously occupied with my book in my hand, that J was neither ‘urned into 
an effreet or a devil, and that nobody was running after them, their fright was 
chauged into convulsions of laughter ; some sat down on the ground holding 


their sides, aud some re!led in the dust almost suffocated. Mutual «ccusations | 


then arose, as to which rau first and fastest ; those wno had dropped their pitch 
ers came back to pick them up, and the others went on to the villaze, where 
they stopped every group of girls whom they met coming down, to tell the 
story. 


From Naszera it is rather more than an hour’s ride to the ruins of Sepphoris, 


the ancient Z ppor described by Josephus as being in his time the largest ci y of | 


Galilee. ‘he road winds among the lofty elevations immediately behind Nas 
zera, and ofiers to the eye extensive views of wide plains and u dulating dis- 
tricts, with ranges of distant blue mountains ; but no villages, or scattered ha 
bitaticas, meet the view—the country is lonely, and destitute of inhabr ants 
Some foundations of walls aud ruined fortifications, scattered around a lofty hill, 


maik the site of Sepphoris; they are proba y tne remains of buildings erecte: | 


in the time of Ilerod, who rebu'lt and fortitied the city after its destruction by 
Varus. ‘Te principal object which strikes the eye isa round tower on the hi |, 
which was once the Acropolis, the only remnant ofa fortification whch once 
crowned thelofty eminence. ‘I'he principal ruin is that of a Gothic church, 
which, from some of the carved stone-work still remain ng, appears to have been 
arichly and elegantly decorated editice. 

Nov. 16 —We left Naszera at an early hour for D’jenneen—eight hours dis- 
tant. We passed near the spot which the monks pretendis the identical place 


to which our Savivur was led when “‘ the Nazarenes rose up aud thrust him out | 


of the city, and led him unto the brow of the will, that they might cast him down 
headlong.” After riding among undulating hiils for about an hour, we emerged 
from a rocky pass, and entered upon the brvad flat expanse of the great plain of 
Esdraelon, called at the present day Merdi Ib'’n Admer. It is bounded to the 
east by the distaat mountains of Gilboa, and is silent aud solitary over its w de 
extent, presenting an appearence very similar to the desert plains leading to Pal- 
myra. It possesses a most fertile soil ; and the rich black mould, parched and 


dusty, was covered with adense and luxuriant crop of tangled thistles aud weeds, | 


about three feet high, the light downy seeds of which were blown about in every 
direction by the wind. IJn.:o part over tue wide surface of this lifeless plain 
could a@ tree be seen, a single village, a single town, a single cultivated euclosed 
field, or any solitary hu:nan habitation. 

After riding for two long hours, the muleteer pointed out to me some shape- 
less masses of mud walls,nearthe road-side, as the ruins of Mizra. once an in- 
hab:ted and pepuious yillage—now not the vestige of a habitation is traceable ; 


the ruined earthen walls are manitled over with thistles and weeds, and the spot | 


remains solitary and deseried, excepting when the wandering shepherds balt 
with ther dromedaries, or with an occasional flock of goats at the well on the 
south side of the place, to draw water. By the brink of this well may be seen 
the fragments of a solitary sarcophagus of grey stone, upon one of which is 
sculptured a festoon of wreathed branches and leaves ; it was probably used there 
as a trough for watering the cattle We pursued our way through the iall 
thistles aud the rank vegetation, which had been killed and dried by the hot 
summer's sun, for avother hour, when we discerned two men, a droinedary, and 
a few goats, which were the first aniwated objects. excepting a few birds and in- 
sects, which we had encountered since leaving Naszera. To theleft of the road 
were a mound, some crumbling mud huts, and part of a wall once constructed 
for defence ; this, 1 understood, was the village of Fooli. Pushing my horse 
through the ‘veeds and thisties, [rote up to the small mound, and found nothing 
but a heap of ruinous ea thes walls; there was not a single inhabitant visible 
Surprised at the deso ate aspect of the spot, | rode with my servant to a well a 
few yards distant, where two solitary men were watering their goats by means 
of a leathers bucket attached to a rope, and, dismounting, I sat on the stune at 
the well’s mouth, and conversed with the two lonely individuals. 

They were shepherds in the habit of tending their flocks in the plain of Es- 
draelon, and of frequenting the neighouring we'ls for water to theirherds They 
affirmed that they could recollect when there were several vileges scattered 
over the ; Jaia, which are now in ruins, and destitute of inhabitanis. A mile to 
the west there was the village of Affeoli, and two miles to the east Nouri. both 
of which are now nearly or quite deserted. My servant, who sot ito fami lar 
conversa'ion with them, gavo the sum of their observations and opimons on the 
causes of the present desolate and deserted aspect of this rich and extensive 
tract of country. 

‘Under the Sultan,” said they, “the inhabitants got no protection, for all this 
land is open to the Jordan, and the Bedouin Arabs were making continual in 
cursions from the desert to the castward ofthat river, pasturing their cattle on 
the plain, and carrying off the flocks of the inhabita ts; whils: the Pashas, who 
ought to have afforded ;rotect on, quarrelled and fought among theinselves. 


levied contribu'ions on the inhabitants, and frequently brought over tod.es of 


Bedouius, who were retained in their pay to fight their battles and pillage the 
country. Peop'e might sow seed,” said they, ** but nobody could tell who would 
cut down the corn; the crops might be seized by a sudden incursion of the 
Arabs of the Jordan, who retired as quickly as they came with the booty, or by 
a band of marauding cavalry.” In short, in the beautiful lan-uage ef Jeremiah, 
“* they got their bread at the peril of their lives, because of the sword of the wil- 
derness.”’ 

Whilst the muleteer was giving the horses and mules some water at the well, 
and a mouihfal of dry grass, I strolled towards the crumbling mud walls and the 
mound of rubbish, formerly a populous village. From the slight elevation the 
eye wandered over the desolate plain covered with dry tangled herbs aud this- 
tles; not asingle village nor an inhabited dwelliny could be discovered in any 
direction. This great plan of Jezre | or E-dravlon, is celenrated in Scrip ure 
as the most fertile part of the land «f Canaan, aud im the dis ribution made by 
Joshua it fel! to tue lot of the tribe of Issachar. It was on this plain vat Sisera 
was disconfited “ with all his chariots, and ail bis bos:, by the edge of the sword 
be‘ore Barak” Sisera had been told that Barak, he son of Abinoam, was go e 
up to Mount Tabor, “and Sisera gathered together all his chariots, even nine 
hundred chariots of iron.’* There is now ‘0 such thing as a carriege or cha- 
riot in the whole country, nor a siugle carriage road. Whata contrast does the 
present aspect ofthe land bear to its past state! Where now are the towns and 
villages mentioned in the Roman Jtin- raries, the numerous “ vie pub we,” or 
* highways,” therein enumerated. and the population and productions of time 





beads and bracelets, were filling their pitchers, and we pulled up to water our 
horses. The Greek Pappas, tue lame Damascene, with his grisly beard, his 
crutch, and his iwo ladies, went with the muleteer to some mud hvuses to find 
a night's lodging, and I was left at the fountain to meditate upon the interest 
ing orien al scene it presented. Some boys were leading a few dromedaries 
into the village, and successive groups of women came cown with their water 
pitchers, squatted by the brink of the stream, and ladled the water into them 
with their hands, talking and chatting the while, and man festing a liveliness 
and vivacity wideiy different from the grave taciturnity of the men. On along 
stone bench, squatted with their legs under them, sat a party of Arabs smok- 
ing; and in an open space some untractable dromedaries, screeching and 
grunting, were being made to kneel down to be divested of their baggage. A 
‘Tu Kish horseman, on a beautiful white Arab steed, in scaret housings, trot- 
ted up, made a courteous salaam, and passed on—it was the son of the pasha 
ol Acre 

Impatient of the non arrival of the muleteer, I called an Arab to c nduct me 
to the Sheikh. ‘ Hywah,” says he, ‘ taieeb, taieeb,” and entering the village 
we traversed a narrow path winding between mud houses, and found the Sheikh 
sitting in ‘rout ot his house on a platform of sunburnt brick covered with mats ; 


and oO either side of hun there was a group of people, who, like Mordecai of | 


old, had obtamed the privilege of sitting at the king’s gate. Their shoes were 
placed « ecently in rows along the edge of the matting, and each gentleman was 
vigorously pulling at a pipe, and putting clouds of smoke from his mouth and 
nostrils ‘The Sheikh, handsomely a:tired. was lounging back on a cushion, 
placed between timself and the wall of his house, and in hs hand he held a nar- 
villeh, which, tn a fit of pomposity neglecting the common courtesy maintained 
in tae East amoug equa's, he neith rdrew from his mouth nor did ie deign to 
salue me as I spproa hed. In going before these local autho ities. care must 
be taken not to pay them any deference which may imp'y a sense of inferiority 
in yourself, and experience tad aught me that every one in this country must 
exact for iunself the degree of considerat on he is ju tly entitled to, or submit 
| t+ be treated with coolness and contempt. I therefore told my servant to make 
| way for me with vis long stick, and I unmedistely pu-hed through some people 
who were waiting to have a cause decided, stepped on to the pla form, and 
seated myself on the mat opposite the Shetsh, end then wished him a very good 
evening. His vpinion ot me «as, as is always the case in | ke circumstances, 
mucn improved by this manauvre; and putting his hand on his breast, and 
| then liftmg i: to his turban, he returned my salutation with cordiality and polite- 
| ness. 
| ‘ You have enlightened the house by your presence,” said he ; to which I 
made him a ow bow, and told my servant to ask how he was. 
| ‘ Happy,” says he, ‘ana you also?” 
* Very happy,” said I. 
** You are comfortable ?” 
“Tam very comfo table.” 
After this little col oguy we proceeded to business, ard telling Evangela to 
| produce his firman and letter, he ceremonious'y untied a bit of greasy string, 
| aud handed them to the Sheikh, who put them into the hands of the secretary 
toread. At this instant a little pale-feced fellow, with a black beard, pushed 
through the crowd, and in broken, alwost unintelli ible I-alian, announced him- 
| self as the She kh’s interpreter. I told the gentleman that we had no occasion 
for lis services, as we were much better interpreters than he was ; however the 
Sheikh, considering him a proper appendage to his courtly dignity, ordered him 
to seat his: li in the centre of the circle, and report what the frangi said to 
each other, meaning myself and servant, in their strange language. ‘The papers 
were read at fulllength with great pomposity. The Sheikh looked doubly im 
portant, and every one wes very atentive The last word being uttered, and 
the papers beinz folded, the Sheikh, elevating bis nose iv ‘he air, and discharg- 
ing through his dilated nostrils along and alinost never-ending stream of white 
| smoke, at last opened his mouth anu spoke— 
| ‘*May your days be prolonged !” said he. Then taking another very long 
whiff o t bacco, he ejaculated, ** We are bound to obey you.’ Again he pull- 
ed away at his pipe, and then regarding me with a look of complacency—** What 
do you want 2” said he. 

“A good night’s lodging.” 

“ Tarech,” says he, ‘ taieeh—good, good. Mousa, Mousa,” were shouted 
and then ** Abdallah, Abdal ah ;”’ and a b ack man in a long scarlet cloak, and 
| with a large silver ring on his finger, answering to the naine, was sent off with 

directions to have a house, which was nam: d, p «pared for my reception; while 
| I was in the mean time requested to sit still, and a pipe was brought. 
| You are a very lung way from your country,” says the Sheikh. 
** True,” said I. 


| ‘** Does yoursultan pay you to come here?” 
“oe No ve 


‘* What makes you come, then?” 

* Curl sity.” 

|  What’s that " 

| ‘Why, a desire to see your country, your towns, and your villages.” 

~*~ You have much finer in your own land. We are all very poor. and you are 
j all very rich. We don’t understand why you should take the trouble of coming 
| so far, unle-s you are paid for it What is that book?” 

“A sketch book ,” handing it to him. 

“Does your sultan pay you for what you put into that book *” 

“ Ne.”’ 

‘“ Who does then?” 

“ Nobody.” 

“Wonderful people these Frangi, to take o much trouble for nothing !”’ said 
the Sheikh, turning to his friends, who all nodded assent. 

** And what is that gentleman doing !”’ said I, pointing to the secretary, whio 
held along string of beadsinhs hanis. The individual! referred to replied, that 
| whenever he pronounced the naine of Allah, or m-de use of a holy expression, 
he numbered the same by letting fall one of the beads. 

‘** How many have you scored in the present day!” 

‘** Hundreds,” wes the reply. 

** And who pays you for that?” 

He pointed to heaven, and was silent. 

After this short dialogue, the Sheikh addressed himself to the people who 
| were standing in the street below, resp'cting a question in dixpute between 


| 


;them The foremost of the party was a tall figure, who had a silver signet | 
on his finger, morkrd wth his initials, bracelets 01. his wrists, a'd a long white | 


staff in his hand, such as Judah is d+scribed in Genesis to have had when he 


signet, and tny bracelets, and the staff that is in thine hand.” 

The Sheikh quoted a passage out of the Kurds to the angry disputants, ad- 
vised them 'o go home and settle the matter, and if they could not agree dur- 
inz the night, to present themselves again before him #n nour after daylight 

When the messenger arrived, | rose and took leave of the Sheikh amid 
| mutual prote-tations ot friendship. I was conducted by winding paths toa 
house of sunburnt brick, and mounting up a narrow staircase, my approach 
was announced to several women on the terrace above, who fled like lig .tning. 
| Crossing the terrace, the floor of which was of dry earth well beaten togeth- 
ler, | was shown to asmall room, which bad been cleanly swept and covered 
| with mattng. ‘The master of the house saluted me by first touching my hand 
and then his own breast and forehead. A large fire was kindled, and while my 
servant was vusy preparing dinner, I strolled out to enjoy the short remnant of 
| daylight. ; 

; Outside the village are some gardens fenced with hedges of cactuses of 
enormous size. the stems of which are larger than a man’s bidy. These gar- 
dens contain a few lemon trees and some palms. Their principal productions 
are vegetables, radishes, and Indian corn, several fields of which last are 
spread in different directions around the vilage. Beyond this small circle 
of cultivation extended a treeless and uncultivated country, bounded to the 
south by al ne of bare rocky emine: ces, which rose immediately behind the 
village. Thelonely and desolate aspect, however, of all this c -untry is soften- 
ed down by the warm colouring of the south, end its more forbidding features 
are smoothed away by the beauty of the heavens, the blue sky, and the cheer- 
ful sunbeam. ‘The pleasing pastoral scenes too generally witnessed near a 
cultivated sp*t present exact copies of those often so vividly depicted in holy 
wri, and of the custums and practices in th's same land in the earliest times of 
which we have any record. As I strolled along the solitary valley to the south- 


past, “when the whole land was fuil of horses, either was there any end of | Ward of D'jenneen, I observed some camels kneeling at the side of a well; 


chariots *”’ 


Soou afier mid-day we con‘inued our journey along the narrow bridle-track 
across the pinin. In about two hours the s: e of the ruined village of Zaraheen 


and a goatherd, witha leathern bucket, was drawing water and emptring it into 
a stene trough, at which the goats were struggling todrink. Close to the 
fountain near the village was congregated @ group of women and young girls ; 


was pointed out on a slight eminence to the left of the roa, and in about another | Some were filling their waver pitchers at the stream which bubbled up from 
hour we paseed close to where, according to our muleteer once stood the vil- | the rocks, and others were walking up to the narrow pathway leading to th: 


lage of Ooun Kebli: nothing but a sight mound is perceptible. 
now became more barren, end «we were traversing a «ry stony district broken 
into slight uudulations; near the road-side were pointed out @ ruined mosque 
and some white wished tombs. Weared with the monotonous journey, we 
were delighted in about half an hou: with the p'cturesqne appearance of some 
small whi e-washed cu ol s and minarets rising above a screen of green foliage 


It was ine village of D jenneen \t jour o'clock we came toa large jountain 


on the outskiris of tie village. the water of which is brought by an aqueduct 
from the mountains behind ; 1t rans out of three orifices in a stone wall into a 
large stone iro igh where * © drown daries, horses, and cattle. were eagerly 
drinting. A few women in the bue A 


She couvtry | 





village, with their pitchers neatly balanced, without any support, on the top 
|of ther heads. The village, si'uated onthe edge of the wide lonely plain 
| has a mos peculiar appearance from a distance ; numerous low domes, two or 
three solitary whitewashed minarets, with some tall slender palin trees, aie 
seen rising above the square earthen houses, some of which are set off with e 
speces of open gallery, or vera‘dah. D'jenneen, anciently called Ginaia, is 
supposed tobe the Geman of Josephus, the frontier town of Samaria, on th 
border of Galilee, on the edge of “ The Great Pisin,” which is mentioned to 
have been the scene of a great battle fought between the Galileans, who weie 
voing to the Feast of Txasernacles at Jerusalem, and the natives 





I strolled 


the iM “in Gameehaee. 2 ‘ apis “a 
ralo shirt, with their arms covered with | ‘= © the small Moslem cemetery, and was shown the ruins of a christian cor 


{ vent. Within the precincts of the solitary burying-ground is a small white 
1 washed building with adome. Itis a mosque erected for prayer: the simp: 


asked his daughter-in-law “ What pledge shall I give thee?” She said, * Thy | 


219 


marble monuments of the Mussulmans are scattered around it, generally sur- 
mounted by a sculptured maible turban, and having often the name of the 
deceased engraved thereon, with some appropriate motto from the Koran, writ- 
ten in gilded cuaracters. Some one ur two Moslem women were as usual 
waudering among the tombs; and 1 seated myself on one of the loose frag- 
ments of rock, which lie scattered in different directions, to survey the loneiy 
prospect, and the striking view of the village, the gardens, the distant moun- 
tains, and the desert. ‘Lhe distinctness of vision, the beauty of the heavens, 
and the repose and quiet which characterise an eas ern evening, must always 
leave au enduring impression upon the mind of the northern stranger. One 
bright solitary star was already visible in the east, aud the whole possessed that 
transparent blue, and that pecular briiliancy and clearness, only to be seen in 
these dry southern latituces. A deep purple tinge sire ched along the distant 
hills, and over the surface of tke exte: ded solitary plain; and the song of the 
cawel-bell, which proceeded at intervals from a caravan sluggishly adya cing 
along the stony road below me, were the only sounds which disturbed the im- 
pres=ive silence and stillness of the evening. 

On returning to the house, | found a cheerful fire burning on the flat terrace, 
and three females were seated round it, poking the burning sticks with their 
fingers. On secing me, they seemed to be in great perplexity whether they 
| should run away orremain. One of t'em was quite a young girl, with long 

raveu tresses, which were draided together, and hung down her back, interwo- 
ven with little black silk cords, and siall white shells. She was very lightly 
dressed, and her figure was displayed to the greatest advantage. Her feet and 
legs were bare, and so were her arms, and she wore a profusion of the cusvom- 
ary ornaments, consisting of bracelets, anklets, and armleis of polished steel ; 
she had, moreover, a huge str.ng of glass bea's twisted round her neck ; and 
whilst she most carefully drew her face-veil across her countenance, so as to 
leave only the eyes and forhead visible, she exposed her bosom and a great part 
of her person in the mos: dreadful aud dangerous manner. The wowen here 
really seem to think that, if they cover up the face, they have done all that 
modesty requiresof them. A footstep being heard on the s‘aircase, the wo- 
wen flew like lightning to a little door on the oppos te side of the tersace. In 
getting through this door one of them tumbled, and the noise betrayed them ; 
for the master of the house, whowas coming up the staircase, no sooner saw 
me than his countenance was changed, and he went straight off to the little 
door, and walking in, he abused them in the most suameful and barbarous man- 
ner. After dinner I enjoyed along conversation with this worthy gentleman. 
He was diessed in a dark-colored robe, and held a rosary in his hand. He 
conversed about the unse'!tled state of Syria, the unpopularity of Ibrahim 
Pasha, the former persecution of the Christians in Palestine, aud the troubles 
in which the country would be involved in case of the death of its present ruler. 
On returning to his apartment, which was vivided fromm mine by a slender par- 
tition, he fell to his prayers, which were continued at intervals, and repeated 
in a loud tone, during the whole night. 

Nov. 17. ‘Two hours before sunsise, we left D’jenneen for Naplous. The 
morning was fresh and cold, and the stars were brilliant Jupiter had just ri- 
sen, and the large stars i the belt of Orion shone with uncommon brightness. 
We were on the road to Rethel, and in the samechap'er of the Bibie in which it is 
| prophesied, that * Bethel shall come tonought,” Amos exhoris us to “ seek him 
| that maketh the seven stars and Orion.” We wourd between lofty undulating 
| hills, and wheu the sun rose, we were in a plain having a rich soil, but covered 
| with weeds and thisties. Further on, bowever, there was some cultivation, 
| and the shouts of men urging oxen in ploughing the ground gave an unusual 
cheerfulness aud life to the journey. 

Three hours from D’j nneen we passed Sanhoor, a small village, seated on 
an eminence, with aruined castle, surrounded by some old Saracenic walls, 
famous for the siege it sus ained against Djezzar Pasha. A few miles beyond 
| this we passed G-bbah or Jabtangh, acollection of mud dweilings seated on 
a hill near the road-side. From the higher part of the mule-track we enjoy- 
ed a peep of the distaut Mediterranean, and about midday we ‘eached Beit 
Emireen. The country became more picturesque ard peopled, and the plaia 
was dotted with trees 

A circular ruin, p cturesquely seated on the summit of a bold hill, studded 
with olive trees, just above us, was pointed ovt to me as Subuste, a corruption 
| of the Sebaste built by Herod, on the site of the ancient Samario, the imperial 
city of the ten tribes. Tue scenery here is novel end plessing ; the road winds 
a ong a valley pertia ly cultivated, and bordered by bold eminences ; and the 
general baldness of the country is here relieved by clumps of olive trees scat- 
vered among the hils. Leaving the horses, I ascended the eminence above, 
through olive woods to the ruined church. After passing some large vaulted 
| subterranean passages in front of the church, we came ‘oa clump of miserable 
crumbling mud buts, cailed the village of Subuste, the modern represeutative 
of Sevasie, and of the ancient Samaria We crossed sn ancient paved court, 
an’ were shown some circular orifices, leading to subterranean ancient cisterns, 
nearly fall of water. These cisterns were lined inside with ¢ fine hard stucco. 
We were stopped at a smail door by an Arab, who demanded an exorbitant 
sum as the price of admission to the ruined church, a building esteemed very 
sacred by Mussulmen. who have built a mosque inside. Finding we were not 
to be imposed upon, he lowered his demands, and we entered. This church 
, was built by the Empress Helena, the mother of Constantine, and it is said to 
| be placed over the very prisou in which John the Baptist was beheaded. The 
eastern end of the build ng is circular, and the roof is entirely gone. We were 
ubliged, on entering, out of respect to the Moslems to take off our shoes. The 
exterivr wa'ls of the church were tolerably perfect; the 'arge arched windows 
were surrounded by a rich borver of ieaves and fantastic figures ; and between 
each window was a highly ornamented column, of an order resembling the Co- 
rinthian. 

The lit'le mosque in the centre of the ruin is said to be erected over the very 
dungeon in which St. John was confined ; it is paved with marble slabs, found 
among the ruins of the church, and decorated with a few metal lamps. A flight 
of steps leads down to the grotto in which it is said St. Joon was executed, 
and from whence his head was brought 1m a charger, at the request of the danc- 
ing girl; it isa smal! square reom, with niches in arched recesses, as if for the 
reception of co:pees ; and the whole has much the appearance of an ancient se- 
| pu chre. 
| ‘To the northward and westward of this church are the ruins of the Sebaste 
of Herod. We were first conducted to fourieen or fifteen columns in a gar- 
den, without capitals, much buried in he accumulated soil, but stilkerect. 
On the otner side of the will to the s»uth-west of the village, I observed a long 
range of columns, apparen:ly the remains of a portico ; the columns extended at 
interva s for nearly a mite, and amount: d, with the broken shafts still erect, to 
nearly seventy in number. ‘They a:e without capitals, and are much buried 
under an accumulation of loose ston's Large fragments of stone rolled 
down the hill, lie scattered about in different directions among the olive trees 
skirting the valley. At the e:d of the columns are the ruins of an ancient gate- 
way. and the whole must have once formed a handsome portico, somewhat si- 
mi ar in plan and arranyemen’, but much inferior in execution, to the porticos 
at Palmyra. Of this once magnificent city, it is prophesied in Micah, ‘I will 
make Samaria as an heap of the field, and as plantings of a vineyard : and] will 
pour down the stones thereof into the vailey, and 1 will discover the foundation 
thereof.” 

The first city erected on this spot was founded by Omri king of Israel. “And 
Omri bought the hill Samara of Shemer for two talents of silver, and bui't on 
the hill, and called the name of the e:ty which he built, Shemer, after the name 
ot Shemer, the owner of the hill Samaria.” During the reign of Ahab, son of 
Omri, * Benhadad, king of Syria, gathered all his host together; and there 
were thirty and two kings with him, and horses and chariots; and he went up 
and besieged Samaria.” Ard such was the famine in the place, that an ass’s 
head was +old for fourscore pieces of gold. The city was rebuil’ and forvified by 
He:od, who called it Sebaste, and by P iny it is called ‘ Su Justa on the moun- 
tains."* According to Josephus, “ Herod built in the middle of the city a sa- 
cred edifice, which he adorned with all sorts of decorations, end therein erected 
a temple remarkabl- for its magnificence and beauty.” The coluinns now seen 
at this spot are probably portious of the portico, which of yore led up to this s2- 
cred building. ; 

At two o'clock we again mounted our horses and rede through the plain to a 
fountain, the water of which crosses the road throvgh an aqueduct of Roman 
construction. Here we halted to refresh the horses. After leaving the foun- 
tain, the marks of cultivation became more frequent. Ww @ met groups of men 
and women on horseback, and the cye was de ighted by olive groves and gar- 
dens, men working in the fields, and women seated under the wees. The fo- 
lage and vege'ation thickened as we 4 vanced ; and «in rather less than two 

ours after leaving Samaria we came !n sigat of Naplous, the houses, minarets, 
and cupolas of which, on ao eminence rising above a thick wood of rich foliage, 
presented a most imposing appearance. The luxuriant valley was inclosed by 
Mount Gerizim on the south, and Mount Ebalon the north, IT paused ate 
ountain. around which were some broker columns and ruins of an ornamental 
nuilding that had once been erected over it ; and, after watering our horses, we 
proceeded on through the interesting and juxuriant valley. 

A regiment of so'diers was parading on an open space outside the town ; 
irums were beating and bugles playing. Crossing the stream that waters this 

ch district, we en ered the town through gardens filled with the orange, lemon, 
ind the pomegrauate overshadowing a fruitful soil, covered with immense mne- 
Hearing there was an excellent khan, I proceeded thither 
through na row streets, borderrd by dark gloomy stone houses, and through a 

sndsome arched bazaar, well stored wiih merchandise and thronged with peo- 
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ple, I was most agreeably surprised with the appearance of the town and its 
delightful environs. It is, after Damascus, decivedly the finest place in all the 
country. : ~ ‘ 

Passing through a large gateway behind a string of dromedaries, we entered 
the khan, and found ourselves in a large court surrounded by stone builvings ; 
it was filled with a noisy crowd of dromedaries, who were grunting and making 
most discordant cries as their loads were being taken off their backs. In the 
centre of the court was a mosque ; and around it groups of travellers, just ar- 
rived with a caravan from Cairo, were preparing their pipes for smoking. Along 
the ground floor of the range of buildings enclosing the court extended a suc- 
cession of arches, opening on the stables for the beasts of burden ; they sup- 
ported a corridor above, communicating with various vaulted dungeon-like 
apartments, appropriated for the accommodation of travellers. A wooden key 
being produced, I was taken up a stone staircase to the corridor, We halted 
before an old worin-eaten door, and, after considerable scratching and pushing 
with the key, a wooden bolt was forced back, and we entered a vaulted stone 
chamber, more fit for a tomb than for the residence of a living man. 

I forthwith took a guide to show me the lions of the place ; and on passing 
through the gate of the khan, I was almost knocked down by a long string of 
donkeys, which came galloping down the bazaar, loaded with roots and vege- 
tables ; they were followed by various figures in blue shirts, grisly beards, having 
long sticks in their hands, and only one eye. The quantity of one-eyed people 
here, as at Damascus, sufferers from opbthalmia, is really appalling. We went 
to the ruins of the church of St. Helena, now forming part of a mosque, which 
has been erected within the sacred precincts of the ancient building. At the 
eastern end ofthe church, some pointed arch columns and a handsome window 
are still distinguishable. There are altogether six mo-ques, four or five baths, 
and a Christian Greek church in the place. in the bazaars I observed numbers 
of the dried Damascene apricots, and saited pistachio nuts for sale. Some of 
the women in straw coleured scarfs and white veils had a gay appearance. ‘The 
houses, though gloomy, possess more of architecture, a: d have a more striking 
external appearance, than those of Damascus, from their being built of stone 
Numerous gloomy old windows are perceived in them, fortified with stone bars, 
There were some extensive structures, with pointed Saracenic arches, and 
from many points of view these buildings, surrounded with trees, with the tow- 
ets, minarets, and cupolas rising above them, had a most picturesque appear- 
ance. The gardens along the sides of Mount Gerizim are the most delightful 
in this treeless country. Leaving the town, I clambered by steep paths through 
“orange and lemon trees loaded with fruit. In various parts fine streams of wa- 
ter were running down from the rocks above. I surveyed, fiom an elevated 
position, the fine vale, the eminences and ravines sh:ded with brilliant foliage, 
and the rich gardens, neatly cultivated with various sorts of vegetables, the 
most esteemed of which is a Jong red root, a species of radish. but of enormous 
size. These radishes, scraped and eaten with bread, form the principal diet of 
the greater portion of the population. 

On returning to the khan, I was startled with the apparition of a most gigan- 
tic coffee-pot standing on four legs over a charcoal fire; it held three gallons 
of coffee, and supplied all the inmates of the khan, day and night, with the 
precious beverage. Some parties of travellers, consisting of men, women, and 
slaves, who had just arrived from different quarters, were wandering along the 
gloomy corridor of the upper story of the building, followed by a servant of the 
khan keeper, with a wooden key in his hand, who was showing them the differ- 
ent dungeon like apartments which were still vacant. In the large court below 
was coliected a picturesque group of Bedouin Arabs, who had just arrived with 
their camels from the eastward of the Jordan, from Szalt, in the country of an- 
cient Gilead. They are the genuine descendants of those Ishmaelites, who, in 
ages long past, frequented ihe ancient Shechem, coming from Gilead with 
myrrh and spices, and unmoved amid all the chances and changes of human af- 
fairs. They present, at the present day, to the eye of the traveller, the same 


manners and characteristics as those of the ancient Ishmaelites, of whom we 
read in the Old Testament. 


——— 


AN ADVENTURE OF CHARLES THE SECOND. 


There is not in the British Isles a fairer valley than the Vale of Dolgelley, 
mor one that combines sweetness and magnificence in such perfect and varied 
Its green banks slope verdantly to the river side, fringed with trees 

and watered by sparkling streamlets; higher up, Cader-{dris and a chain of 
lesser mountains point their grey summits, bold and bare, to the sky. Snow- 


beauty. 


don peeps through many a vista—and half-way down the valley there is a 
beautiful meeting of the waters of two clear rivers, that, uniting into a lake- 
like stream, glide smoothly onward to the Irish Sea. Thick woods, noble coun 
try seats, and smiling cottages, sheltered and shadowed by many a sunny hill, 
blend their beauty with the dark rock, the scathed pine, and the healthy moun- 
tain side, while the ever-changing light and shadow, the varied colours, and 
the light haze resting on the park, or floating dreamily in the very centre of the 
valley, present a picture which few who have gazed upon will forget, or scruple 
to affirm with us, that among the hundred va'leys of our happy Isles there is 
not a nobler or a fairer one than the Vale of Dolgelley. And when the Royal 
eye of her who rules them glances over our pages, she will not fail to remem- 
ber the sweet Summer evenings when, straying by the romantic shores of Beau- 
maris, she has seen the dusky cloud-like peak of Snowdon, as it rose far in 
the distance, over the quiet waters of the bay. And long on those shores will 
she be remembered—the village maiden that dropped a curtsy, and gray-haired 
man that made his humble reverence to the lovely girl, the future Queen of 
England ; and whose simple hearts were gladdened by her smile, often point 
out the spots she visited, the mossy stone she sat upon, and the scenery with 
which she was pleased and familiar, when, far from the splendour of Courts, she 
dwelt among the quiet glades of their mountain land. 

Such, indeed, is the Vale of Dolgelley when the sun is shining on its waters, 
and brightening the verdure of its banks, but when the storm sweeps from the 
hills, and to the darkness of night is added the gloomy shadow of the moun- 
tain—when every stream becomes a torrent, and mingles its roar with the long 
howls of the blast; when the vapoury clouds hang in blackness, and shroud 
not only the stars, but the twinkling cottage light, there are few places which 
create such feelings of dreariness and desolation. 

It was even in such a night that a single horseman urged his strong black 
steed along the rough pathway that formed the mountain pass—now clattering 
upon the smooth-worn rock—now snorting and plunging up to the saddle-girth 
in the splashing-stream ; and again, aided and urged by hand and spur, toiling 
up the rugged bank, and then bounding forward with unabated vigour over the 
broken heath, in the direction of the more level country that stretches to the 
plains of Shropshire. 

“ What, ho! sir stranger!” cried a deep-toned voice, as the stout steed ex- 
tricated himself by a violent effort from a swamp, was again moved forward. 
“ What, bo! sir stranger, whither so fast?”’ repeated the voice, as three men 
well mounted issued from the shadow of some scattered trees, and joined the 
traveller, who at the second challenge reined up his steed, and laid his hand 
upon his holster. 

“ Who be ye that inquire?” he demanded, “I have small time or pleasure 
to answer greetings that bode me hindrance.” 

_ The party who addressed him gave a loud laugh. ‘“ By Becket’s bones, fair 
sir, ye speak as though it were a matter of thine own choice to answer us 
Or no. 


“Ay, marry, and 80 it is. Nay, friend, handle not my bridle,” said the horse- 
man drawing a pistol from his saddle. 

“ Hold, hold !” cried the other speaker, “an ye be wise, trifle not with such 
trinkets as these. Put up thy pistol and thou shalt know thy company.” 

“ Nay, by Heaven, it were more fitting that I knew my company ere I part- 
ed with my weapons. Trust me, I have right good will to use them, were it 
but to repay thee for thy sauciness,” 

“ By my faith I doubt it not, for thou seemest a cock of game. But thou 
art in better company than thou coulds’t have bargained for. Here at my side 
tides the worthy and worshipful Obadiah Strong-in-faith, Captain of certain 
pious dragoons in the service of the State ; and to his left is the devout Za- 
charias ‘lrust-in-good-works, an Officer in the same troop, marvellous and edi- 
fying dieputants as thou mayest have an opportunity of hearing. For mysell, 
Lom known by the carnal name of Richard Scampgrace, and am also an officer 
in the army of the Parliament. Now who or what art thou, in the devil’s 
name t” 

* A soldier of fortune and an adherent to the king.” 

““ A long-haired cavalier—be it so, and whither art thou bound 1?” 

“To the Castie of Sir David Tudor.” 

“ That thou can’st not reach to-night ; you have many a long mile to ride, 
and your steed pants and moves but dully. What say ye to passing the night 
at yonder hoste!ry where you see the light?” 

The other paused ere he replied : and as he hesitated, one of his companions 
wheeled from the left, bringing his horse round to the other side, a movement 
that passed not unobserved by the Cavalier, and, with somewhat sorry grace, 
he declared his willingness to visit the hostelry. ¥ 

It was a long low building, strongly formed of rough undressed stones. Its 
porch had loop-holes for musketry—its wiudows were protected by strong bars 
of iron—an angry streamlet gushing over loose and broken stones, which it 
had torn from the mountain above, formed a deep moat round the building, end 
to add to its martial character, the party had no sooner crossed a rustic bridge 
than they were challenged by a guard of soldiers. 
not conceal h's uneasiness f 


“ By our Lady! comrades of mine,” said he, “ye have brought me to a 
fortalice instead of a hostelry.” 


The Cavalier at this could 























che Albou. 


“Tt is in truth somewhat of both, and as occasion requires, serves for either; 
but that little recketh, thou shalt find good entertainment, and thy steed shall 
be cared for.” 

It was now too late to retreat, and the Cavalier dismounting, and giving his 
horse to a groom, entered the building followed by his companions. A large 
fire was blazing on the hearth, buge waxen tapers stood upon the board, and 
the drowsy soldiers that occupied the benches glanced listlessly at the Ceval.er. 
The light showed kim to be a young man of middje age, but strongly and 
gracefully built ; his features were plain, but animated by a keen and bright 
eye that told of the ga!laut recklessness of the royal adherent, and his long 
reven hair, sparkling with night dew as it curled over his shoulders, added a 
grace and beauty to his whole appearance. He had no sooner seated himself 
than Scampgrace again addressed him. 

“ Sir Cavalier,” said he, ‘‘ you must even give us up your papers and arms, 
but when Major Holdenburgh returns, and is satisfied with thee and thine er- 
rand, in the morning thou mayest depart without further question.” 

“ By St. George of England !” ered the Cavalier starting to his feet, ‘ this 
is but churlish courtesy. Ye have invited me hiher, and now—” 

“* Small words wili suffice,” replied the other. ‘* We have orders to guard 
the mountain passes, and to arrest all suspicious persons. So give up thy pa- 
pers and weapons at once, and save us the trouble of taking them by rougher 
means,” 

The eyes of the Cavalier flashed with anger at the cool, determined manner 
of the Roundhead, and he seemed es if disposed forcibly to effect his re- 
treat; but a moment’s reflection showed him the madness of such an attempt, 
and unbuckling his belt, he flung bis sword on the table, threw down bis pis- 
tols, and declaring he had no payers to submit, gloomily resumed his seat. 

There was something in the air of the youth that repelled closer communion 
with his captors, and made them reluctant—they knew not why—to come to 
extremities: they forebore, therefore, to search or lay hands upon him, but in 
a more respectful tone, invited him to partake of cheer which had just been 
laid on the board. The Cavalier willingly complied ; and while the soldiers 
were thus engaged, he took the opportunity of glancing carefully round the 
room, to examine the features of his entertainer. ‘These, however, presented 
no peculiar marks, beyond the usual dullness and gravity which characterized 
Cromwell's troops ; and he was giving up the scrutiny satished with the result, 
when b's eyes were arrested by the piercing glance of a soldier who, wrapped 
in his cloak, and seated at a distant corner, had, unobserved, been regarding 
him for some time with fixed attention. Just at that instant the door opened, 
and a beautiful girl entered with a fresh supply of wine. The soldier quickly 
removed his eyes from the Cavalier, and louked eagerly towards the maiden as 
she approached the table. 

“Ah!” cried Scampgrace, “here comes the daughter of our host, fair El'en 
Wynne, and I warrant for no other object but to see the young Cavalier; for 
well 1 wot, Eilen, thou comest but rarely amongst us.” 

She blushed at the words, and the Cavalier dashing his heavy Jocks from his 
brow, gazed with admiration on the maiden before him. Long tresses of au- 
burn fell in silken luxuriance over her tight bodice—her hazel eyes brightened 
with her smile, the lurking sweetness of which played around her lips, that, 
parting, showed teeth of pearly whiteness—her hght and graceful figure—the 
fawn-like timidity of her approach, and the lvok of interest which she gave 
the young stranger, might have aroused the attention of a more apathetic gal- 
lant than he. 

‘“‘ By mine honour, comrade,” cried he, “ you spoke well in say'ng that the 
daugh'er of our host was fair. Wilt thou pledge me, my pretty maiden !—for, 
on a soldier’s word, I have never had such a cup-bearer before.” 

The maiden touched the goblet with her lips, and the youth, raising it in his 
hand, exclaimed—* I drink to thee, fair Ellen, and good, leal, and true may he 
be who kneels at the altar with such a bride.” Then, draining the cup, threw 
it down—* Thou wilt not refuse a knightly boon nor courtesy,’’ added he, 
rising from his seat and drawing a sparkling ring from his finger, which he 


placed on that of the blushing girl—and tien, with the custumary gallentry of 


the times, drew her towards him and kissed her cheek. But he had whispered 
something in El'en’s ear that drove the blood from her face, and she stood as 
if petrified. Her eye glanced wildly round the room, until it met the keen 
look of the dark soldier in the corner; the blood again rushed over her cheek 
and brow, and she hastily glided from the apartment. 

The din of revelry was over in the hostelry—the soldiers slumbered on the 
benches—and the prisoner sat alone in the narrow chamber in which his hum- 
ble pallet had been spread.—The dull tread of the guard, the howl of the blast, 
and the roar of the mountain torrent fell cheerless on his ear, the sickly flame 


of the lamp seemed like the waning of hope, and the loneliness of the hour 
added melancholy to his musings. 


** Fool that T was,” he exclaimed bitterly, “to kave left the open heath for 
this paltry prison-house, where I am at the mercy of my deadliest enemies. 
Would to God I had my good steed once more under me, and the sword in my 
grasp, these prick-eared dogs would hardly again wile me into their lure. 
Fool! fool! that I was,” he repeated, as chafing like a prisoned tiger, he hur- 
riedly paced the apartment. A light step was heard approaching—the Cava- 
lier suddenly paused—immediately the door of his apartment was cautiously 
opened, and Ellen Wynne, pale and agi ated and bearing a small lamp, glided 
noiselessly to his side. Her long hair hung dishevelled over her heaving bosom 
—her eyes were glistening with tears, and her hands trembled as she placed 
the lamp upon the hearth. 

‘*My fair Ellen,” cried the Cavalier, a flash of joy brightening his features, 
“‘T knew thou woulds’t not betray me.” 

“ Betray thee !’’ cried the maiden, clasping her hands, “never, never! but, 
alas! to aid thee exceeds my power.” 

‘Say not so,’ replied the Cavalier, ‘the eyes, my pretty Ellen, that can 
break hearts, can also undo iron bars. Is there no soldier of the Guard that 
calls himself the lover of Ellen Wynne ?” 

The maiden blushed at the question, but replied without hesitation—“ There 
is even such an one, but him I dare not trust; and yet,” continued she in a 
musing tone, * there was a time when rght blithely 1 would have trusted 
Ralph Lloyd, but he is altered now. He forsook the banners of Sir David 
Tudor to join the army of Cromwell ; and if he knew the rank of his prisoner, 
the reward they have put upon your head would tempt him to betray you.” 

“And wherefore did he change his party, and why may he not be trusted ? 
Do’st still love the soldier, Ellen ?”’ 

“Love him! no,no! I never loved Ralph Lloyd; but there is one who 
would not betray thee,” cried the maiden with enthusiam—“ one who would 
die sooner.” 

“‘ And who, or where is he ?” said the Cavalier smiling. 

“Alas!” said Ellen in a tone of despondency, “ he is far from here, and it 
would go hard with him if he fell into the hands of the troops of Cromwell. 
But I have sent a messenger to him, and were you once beyond these walls, 
you would find Edgar Vaughan a true and trusty escort.” 

“ T shall have small dood of his services if I escape not ere Major Holden- 
burgh arrives, to whom I cannot be unknown. S'death, Ellen, could’st thou 
but procure me a brand, I would even—” 

Here a suppressed scream from the maiden caused the Cavalier to pause, and 
turning to the door, he perceived the dark look of the soldier, who at 
supper had so closely watched him, fixed scowling and steadily upon the maid- 
en and himself. At that very instant the pres of advancing horsemen was 
heard. ‘ They come! they come!” cried Ellen in terror, grasping with both 
hands the arm of the Cavalier. Then turning to the soldier * Ralph, 
Ralph !” she cried in an imploring tone, “‘ would you betray your King.” 

“Ha!” cried the soldier, in a voice of exultation, “it is even as I thonght.” 
But as he spoke, the royal prisoner sprung suddenly upon him, wrested his 
dagger from his hand, and held it gleaming before his eyes, exclaiming, ‘ One 
word, miscreant, and thou diest !”’ 

“The King! the King !”’ shouted the struggling soldier, extricating his arm 
and drawing a pistol from his belt; but his active antagonist on the instant 
struck his dagger in his throat, and hurled him down the narrow staircase. 

“The King! the King !” echoed again the horsemen without, as the clashing 
of arns was followed by the ring of a peal of musquetry ; and ere its tingle left 
the ear, a loud voice was heard to cry, “Surrender to the soldiers of King 
Charles!” 

_ “Tis he!” cried Ellen, starting up with a sudden animation from the droop- 
ing into which she had shrunk with terror, ‘’tis Edgar !”” 

‘ Surrender, dogs of Cromwell !” shouted the same voice, as the pike butts 
of the horsemen thundered at the door. 

It was soon burst open. Startled, weakened, and dispirited, the assailed of 
fered but feeble resistance and yielded themselves prisoners to the adherents of 
the King. But they songht not thus to profit by the surrender. Rushing in, 
Edgar Vaughan caught Ellen in his arms; then recognising the King, doffing 
his bonnet and bending his knee, he exclaimed, ‘ Mount, mount, my liege !— 
The passes are beset, and the beacons are burning on the hills of Shropshire 
and Muntgomery.” 

It was no time for parley. A stout steed was ready at the door ;—and young 
Edgar, hurriedly whispering to Ellen, once more embraced her, and then led 


long since passed away, and there remains not even a ruin te tell where it 
stood ; but its founder and his fair dame are not forgotten, and many a proud 


family in Wales can boast descent from Sir Edgar Vaughan and Ellen Wynne. 
—([Court Gazette.) 


STEAM TO INDIA. 
(From Tait’s Magazine.) 

There are few subjects of more vital importance to this country than the pro- 
motion ef steam navigation, since it is evident that the dominion of the sea will 
henceforth rest with that nation which is able to command the most powerful 
and efficient steam navy. Hitherto, however, Great Britain has not displayed 
that superiority which might have been expected of her as the first maratime 
power in the world, though possessing pre-eminently all the elements for creat- 
ing a steam navy, and incited thereto by her widely spread colonial possessions, 
which render the application of this power of infinitely greater value to her 
than to other nations. Wonderful as the power of s'eam is in every aspect, its 
adaptation to maratime affairs is its greatest triumph—a mode of operation al- 
most miraculous, and which will ere long displace the ancient order of things, and 
change the face of the globe. Though the benefits of this new power are open 
to all the world, it belongs to Great Britain to secure the fullest measure of 
them; it is a power expressly suited to the circumstances in which she is 
placed—suited al ke to her capabilities of exercising, and to the supply of her 
most urgent wants. The discovery of steam navigation was made for England, 
and it may almost be said that England was made for steam navigation. If the 
profoundest and most acute statesmen had combined for ages to advance the 
power and renown of England to its highest point, they never could have devised 
a project for applying the distinguished natural resources of this country, its 
unrivalled mines of coal and iron, to strengthen that peculiar arm of its power, 
the navy, and to connect together and approximate all the various parts of this 
scattered and extensive empire ; yet this has been rendered practicable without 
design ; and experience has proved the possiility of effecting what it could ne- 
ver have entered into the mii.d of man to conceive. Henceforth, steam is the 
arm of Britain’s power ; and as this arm is strong or weak, must she take her 
rank among the nations. Should it so happen that, at this period of her his- 
tory, some other nation, under less favourable circumstances, but more 
alive to the advantages of steam navigation, should suddenly avail itself 
of this new power, and supplant England on her ancient domain, with 
what shame and remorse shall we not look back to our past  indiffer- 
ence on this subject, and with what scorn, the more bitter, because 
well merited, shall we no’ be assailed by surrounding nations and pos- 
terity! To be content with a mere equality with other nations, or with so 

trifling an advance as to encourage their pursuit, is to be in momentary danger 
of being outstripped ; for steam navigation is yet in i's infancy, and the im- 
provement of a day on the part of any one of our competitors may throw us be- 
hind in the race, and destroy that prestige in our favour which 1s one of the ele- 
ments of success. Having also more at stake than others, and greater capabi- 
lities for prosecuting steam navigation, we ought to be far in advance of all, to 
set rivalry at defiance, and pre-occupy the ground that may otherwise be taken 
from us. It is, undoubtedly, a great honour to have established steam commu- 
nication with America; but there is another work to be achieved which has 
been too long delayed; and although it is on a far grander scale, the praciica- 
bility of accomplishing it has been placed beyond a doubt—a comprehensive 











and well organized system of communication with India, which would inevitably 
give rise to a regular steam communication with the Eastern Archipelago 
and China, with Australia, the Cape of Good Hope, the Mauritixs, and proba- 
bly with many other ports. “‘ Nothing so splendid in speculation was ever con- 
ceived. The country which adopts it is at once stamped as the most remarka- 
ble in the universe. For Great Britain, as a commercial nation, it is the most 
perfect realization of a scheme to protect, promote and aggrandize her inter 
ests, that the brain of a statesman could orginate. Boundless in its issues, it 1s 
bold, grand, unrivalled in its intentions. 1t opens to the vision England in the 
vastness of her empire, the plentitude of her power, at the climax of wealth and 
greatness. Approximating the several poriions of a widely spreading scattcred 
dominion, by a ;ower utterly miraculous, it gives the idea of Great Britain in 
a new point of view, as a novel phenomenon, as a nation of which tke world 
had only to-day learned its stupendous and amazing features and resources.” 
The work* from which the above extract is taken, has been written chiefly to ad- 
vocate the route for steamers to India via the Red Sea, in opposition to that pro- 
posed by Sir John Ross round the Cape of Good Hope. By the former 
route the distance from England to Ceylon, the point of centralization in India, 
is only 6959 miles ; by the latter it is 11,995 miles—a difference so great that 
it gces very far to decide the question. 

it was stated that an arrangement had been made-between Her Ma- 
jesty’s Government aod the East India Cowpany, oF a regular communication 
between India and Bombay, through Egypt and the Red Sea. This was far 
from being satisfactory to the parties interested, as it confined the benefits of 
steam navigation to one port in India, instead of extending them to all the pre- 
sidencies, agreeably to what is termed the comprehensive plan; and it was also 
extremely doubtful whether the steamers would be able to make their way from 
Bombay to the Red Sea during the south-west monsoon, in which case the 
communication would be altogether suspended for three months in the year, 
but the East India Company could not be persuaded to venture on a more efli- 
cient plan, and it was at least expected that, as fer as they did promise to go 
they would render the measure complete. What has been the result? For se- 
veral months the mails arrived with sufficient regularity, though not so speedily 
as was either desirable or practicable : but, when the public were beginning to 
place some confidence in this regularity, tle mails ceased to arrive, and for three 
successive months not a letter was received from India! The Court of Direc- 
tors had made no provision for the despatch of the mails during the southwest 
monsoon ; and when applied to on the subject by the East India and China 
Association, the Directors were totally at a loss for an answer. Whether this 
is to be attributed to mere negligence, or to e fixed determination to frustrate 
the scheme of steam communication with India, it is conclusive as to the point 
of again committing the management tothe East India Company ; and it is 
now the general feeling to take it out of their hands, and trust alone to private 
enterprise and support. 

Jn the meentime, the comprehensive scheme for extending steam communi- 
cation to all the presidencies was being agitated India, and no less than £140,- 
000 was subscribed, chiefly in Bengal alone, for the purpose of joining any wel!- 
organized plan that might be set on foot in this country. The steamers at pre- 
sent employed in Jndia and the Red Sea, are about 600 tons measurement, and 
from 160 to 230 horse power each; these are acknowledged to be inadequate 
both in size and power, and Dr. Lardner proposed to have steamers of 1000 
tons and 250 horse power, which at that time was considered a liberal scale ; 
it has been, however, enlarged by Sir John Ross, to vessels of 1200 tons and 
320 horse power ; and, lastly, Captain Barber has proposed vessels of 1500 tone 
burthern, and 600 horse power. ‘The objection made to Captain Barber's plan, 
is with regard to the expense ; doubts being entertained whether the returns 
will cover the great outlay required to provide aid maintain steamers of this 
magnitude. Captain Barber estimates the outlay for five steamers of 1500 tons, 
and two smaller ones in India, together with omnibusses and vans in Egypt for 
crossing the desert, at £335.000—or, to meet all contingencies, £406,000; 
and the total annual charge at £227,000, which, as it makes no provision for 
the steamers to be employed between England and Egypt, is more than double 
the amount of Dr. Lardner’s estimate ; and he calculates that, if only one-hali 
the passengers to and from India were to proceed by the steamers, there would 
be a surplus income over the annual expenditure of £70,000, and as much 
more from letters, &c , making the whole surplus about £140,000 per annum 
We will not venture to hazard an opinion as to the scale which it would be 
most advisable to adopt ; but will only ste‘s that there is no undertaking of the 
kind more likely to command general support and liberal remuneration than * 
safe, rapid, and regular line of steam communication with India. In very many 
cases the civil and military officers would be gainers by paying £100 more {or 
a passage by a steamer than a sailing vessel, inasmuch as they would arrive 0 
India three or four months sooner, and for all that period be in receipt of their 
additional pay and allowance ; or, if in India, they might retain their pay three 
or four months longer, and yet be in England as soon as those who embarked 
before in sailing vessels. ‘There would also be considerable saving in the outfi! 
of passengers, which, instead of beiag*provided for a period of six months, would 
be reduced to a supply for one or two months, with the opportunity of replenish- 
ing in their journey through Egypt. 


With regard to the comparative advantages of the two routes, by the Red 
Sea and the Cape of Good Hope, we must, in the first place, observe that the 
practicability of the latter fora single steamer within any reasonable time is 4¢ 
yet unproved, whereas the other route has been brought to the test of exper- 
ence. We know what has been done under a very defective system, we know 
all the dangers and difficulties that are to be encountered on that route, and we 
have therefore substantial grounds for forming an opinion as to what may be done 
under a more perfect system of steam communication. We will, however, 
take it for granted, that Sir John Ross’s plan is practicable, and that a single 




















the way for his Roya! Master. 
“Good betide thee, fair Ellen,” eried the King, “and God speed the day | 
hat brings me power to requite thy kindness.’ Then springng to the sadd e, 
the horse-hoofs of the little party clattered for an instant on the rocky pathway | 
and then died away on the distant heath. ; 
Ten summers had smiled on the mountain valley of Merioneth, and | 





where had stood the bumble hostlery was reared a baronial hall. It has| 


steamer will be able to reach Ceylon in forty-seven days, stopping only at the 
Cape of Good Hope for twenty-four hours ; on the other hand, Captain Barber 
calculates that, by the Red Sea, the voyage from England to Ceylon may be 


; made in thirty-six days, a saving of eleven days, or nearly one third; and 


Collier's patent boilers were used, and found to answer the expectations of Siu 


John Ross, the voyage by the Red Sea might be made in little more than 2! 


* “ Steam to India via the Red Sea, and via the Cape of Good Hope.” 
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the time required to go round tle Cape of Good Hope. With regard to time, 

therefore, there can be no comparison between the two routes ; but there are 
various objections urged against the route by the Red Sea. Ist, Itis said that 

there is danger of infection fromthe plague in Egypt; 2dly, That the route 
through that country may hereafter be closed or rendered dangerous by politi- 
cal events ; 3dly, That the frequent changes from vesse! to vessel would be 
highly inconvenient ; especially to families; and, 4thly, That the passage from 
Bombay to the Red Sea is difficult and sometimes impracticable during the 
north-west monsoon. ‘To which we reply—that the plague is a mere bugbear ; 
it does not appear for years together; and even then, seldom attacks any but 
persons of the lowest class, or those who live intemperately. Of the many hun- 
dred persons who have passed through Egypt to and from India of late years, 
we have not heard of one who has fallen a victim to the plague, or even been 
attacked by it. That the route through Egypt may some day be closed against 
us, is no reason why we should not take advantage of it while it is open; and 
indeed that step at the present time is the most likely means to establish and 
extend our influence in that country; and secure the permanence of the route. 
The frequent changes from one vessel to another is at most an inconvenience 
of no great magnitude, as the passengers will not be encumbered with much 
baggage; and with Collier's patent boilers there would be no occasion to 
charge at all after embarking at Suez. The last objection regarding the pas- 
sage from Bombay to the Red Sea, applies only to the present defective system ; 
and it is one of the objects of the comprehensive plan of steam communication, 
to remedy this evil, by carrying on the line to Ceylon, and from thence to 
Madras and Caleutta. If Colier’s patent boilers answer the expec- 
tations entertained of them, they may as well be used in the Red Sea as round 
the Cape of Good Hope ; and it is only by supposing the same machinery to be 
used in both cases, that any fair comparison c:n be made of the advantages of 
each route respectively. ‘The question will be whether passengersto India will 
prefer the unceasing annoyances of a steamer for a period of lorty seven suc- 
cesive days, exposed to many changes of climate, to storms, and especially to 
the terrible passage round the Cape of Good Hope, without any stoppage to re- 
lieve or intermit the ted:ousness of such a voyage, and without, perhaps, even 
a sight of land, except for twenty-four hours at the Cape; whether they will 
prefer such a passage to one performed in little more than half the time, re- 
lieved by the journey through Egypt, and thus divided into two short voyages 
of about ten days aid fourteen days respectively? ‘There is no doubt, in our 
opinion, that passengers would prefer the route by the Red Sea—the two short 
voyages relieved by the land journey mid-way—even though it should occupy 

as much time as the voyage round the Cape of Good Hope; and as boh Dr. 
Lardner and Captain Barber calculate that the voyage may be performed by this 
route in less time with the ordinary machinery than Sir John Ross calculates 
upon with the improved machinery round the Cape, there will be a saving of 
time, notwithstanding the disadvantage of using the less improved machinery. 
The main support of any plan of steam communication with India, is con- 
sidered to be from the resort of passengers ; and their convenience and accom- 
modation must therefore be secured in preference to any other object. On 
these grounds the route by the Red Sea appears to us far preferable to the 
other, while, at the same time, it holds out other advantages peculiar to itself. 
The intercourse of travellers with the inhabitants of Egypt and the shores of 
the Red Sea, is not only a source of gratification, but eminently calculated, at 
the same time, to promote commerce and civilization, and also to strengthen 
the politival influence of England in those regions. A constant influx of British 
subjects of the wealthy and educated classes must be highly beneficial to E ypt, 
which would thus be bound to us by interest—while the increase of our naval 
power in the Red Sea, would render that country in a gr: ater degree dependent 
on our friendship. How widely different is the dreary and solitary voyage round 
the Cape, in the who!e course of which there is not one object to be gained or 
hoped for till itstermination! Again, the advantages of the route by the Red 
Sea, in a military poiut of view, will be evident, should it ever be necessary to 
dispatch troops with haste to defend the north of India, the scene of the present 
operations. By that route troops may be landed on the banks of the Indus in 
half the time required to take them round the Cape; the voyages being short, 
and little space occupied by water and provisions, a greater number of men 
could be shipped on the same tonnage, and, with the bevefit of rest and refresh 

ment in Egypt, they might be expected to arrive at their destination in better 
order than after a long vogage. But although we are decidedly of opinion that 
the route by the Red Sea is the best for passengers, and that it will generally 
be preferred by them, it is by no means unlikely that those who disdain to mix 
among the ihrong, and who require ample accommodation and exclusive soci- 
ety, wi'l, to secure these advantages, take the Cape route Persons of this 
class will be content to pay handsomely for their accommodation ; but they will 
require to be provided for in a style far superior to Sir J. Ross’s estimate for 
passengers—four shillings a-day—which is, indeed, a most miserable allowance 
for avy description of passengers, the usual allowance being ten shillings u-day 
for each passenger. ‘There is one object, however, for which the Cape route 
seems better calculated than that by the Red Sea—we mean the conveyance of 
goods, which it is both inconvenient and expensive to unload and tranship. We 
reckon that there are about 3000 to 4000 tons of valuable goods, such as silks, 
indigo, &c., annually shipped from India, which could bear to pay from £8 to 
£10 per ton more than the ordinary freight on sailing vessels, provided they 
could be landed in England in two months, instead of iive or six months. The 
saving of interest for three or four months would make up for the higher rate of 
freight, and it is always an advantage to have goods brought to market with 
celerity. ‘The same observations apply to manufactured goods, and other arti- 
cles shipped from England. Now, if the steamers are able, as it is supposed, 
fo carry 500 tons of cargo, a vessel might earn, in four trips in the course of a 
year, from £20,000 to £30,000 by the freight of goods. Sir J. Ross calcu'ates 
the earnings for this period at only £12000 from freight, and £28.300 from 
passengers. He estimates the freight at only £6 per ton, which is barely what 
is paid i sailing vessels, while we are disposed to aliow more than double that 
rate on all valuable goods, provided they can be conveyed to their destination 
within the time specified. We must therefore reverse his calculations, and 
place the larger amount of earnings to the item of freight, and the lesser to 
passengers. If these views are correct, it would require only one vessel !0 be 
dispatched every two months or thereabouts, ins'ead of one every month, unless 
the quantity of goods capable of paying a high rate of freight should greatly ex- 
ceed our estimate. 

There is ample room for both lines of steam communication ; but, if only one 
shall be established and brought to perfection, it will exalt the power of Eng- 
land to an amazing height, and render this country, indeed, the envy and admi- 
ration of the world. Competition will be set at defiance, for no other coun'ry 
has the means or inducements to undertake so grand a work, which time would 
consolidate by the establishment of various branches, all tending to strengthen 
and enlarge the original line. 

The committee appointed in London to take into consideration Captain Bar- 
ber's plan, have lately reported, recommending steamers of even greater size 
and power than those proposed by Captain Barber. In this we have an addi- 
tional proof of the progress of this important question. ‘I'he more it is investi- 
gated the more evident does it become, that any plan of steam communication 
with India ought to be on the most enlarg:d scale which experience has proved 
to be practicable. By a comparison of the expenses and returns of steamers of 
various capacities, it is found that vessels of large size will pay better, on a long 
voyage, thin small vessels, the returns being greater in pr portion to the out- 
lay ; and they have slso the advantages of greater speed, and more certainty of 
overcoming the difficulties of the navigation ; and, as these truths have been es- 
tablished, the plans have been gradually enlarged, from steamers of 500 or 600 
tons burthen, to those now recommended by the committee, of 2000 tons bur- 
then, and 500 horse power. It has been proposed to have iron steamers ef 
2600 tons berihen ; but the commit‘ee have judiciously resolved not to under- 
take exper ments, being of opinion that, al hough great advantages may be an- 
ticipated from the substitution of iron for wood in the construction of steam- 
ers, present experience does not warrant them in recommending its adoption 
for vesse!s of the class, and for the distant employment contemplated. The 
plan of this committee is, to have seven steamers of 2000 tons burthen—four 
for the Indian, and three for the Evropean side—with boats for navigating the 
Nile; the total outlay is estimated at £520,000, and the annual charges at 
£250,000. 

While on this subject, we may briefly advert to a plan for establishing steam 
navigation on the Pacific, from Panama to various ports in South America, and 
eventually to be extended to China and Australia It is intended to place this 
line of steamers in connexion with her Majesty’s packets in the Atlantic, and, 
by improving the road acress the isthmus of Darien, to reduce the time occu- 
pied in that journey from two days to eight or ten hours. The capital of the 
Pacific Steam-Navigation Company is to be £250,000, and the undertaking ap- 
pears to be highly approved of by the British merchants resident in South 
America, who, from their local knowledge, must be supposed well able to judge 
of its success. 

We look to the establishment of a complete line of steamers to India, as an 
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LOSS OF THE AMERICAN VESSEL INTREPID. 
From Cooper's Naval History of the United States. 

The ketch, Intrepid, that had been emp'oyed by Mr. Decatur in burning the 
Philadelphia, was still in the squadron, having been used of late, as a trans- 
| pot between Tripoli and Malta. This vessel had been converted into an 
ee infe rnal,” or, to use more intelligible terms, she had been fitted as a floating 
mine, with the intention of sending her into the harbor of Tripoli, to explode 
; among the enemy's cruisers. As every thing connected with the history of 
| this little vessel, as well as with the enterprise in which she was now to be em- 
| ployed, will have interest with the publ, we shall be more particular than 
common, in giving the details of this affair, as they have reached us through 
public documents, and oral testimony that is deemed wortliy of entire credit. 

A small room, or magazine, had been planked up, in the hold of the ketch, 
| just forward of her principal mast. ‘Communicating with this magazine, was 
|a small trunk or tube, that led aft, to another room filled with combustibles. In 
| the planked room, or magazine, were placed one hundred barrels of gunpowéer 

in bulk, and on the deck immediately above the powder, were laid 50 thirteen 

and a half inch shells, and 100 nine inch shells, with a large quantity of shot, 
pieces of kentledge, and fragments of iron of different sorts. A train was 
| laid in the trunk or tube, and fuses were attached in the proper manner. In 
| addit'on to this arrangement, the other small room mentioned, was filled with 
| splinters and light wood, which, besides firing the train, were to keep the ene- 
my from boarding, as the flames would be apt to induce them to apprehend an 
immediate explosion. 

The plan was well laid. It was the intention to profit by the first dark night 
that offered, to carry the ketch as far as possible into the galley-mole, to light 
| the fire iu the splinter-room, and for the men employed, to make their retreat 
| in boats. 
| ‘The arrangements for carrying this project into effect, appear to have been 

made with care and prudence. Still the duty, on every account, was deemed 
| desperate. It was necessary, in the first plece, to stand in by the western or 
little passage, in a dull sailing vessel, and with a light wind, directly in the face 
of several batter es, the fire of which could cnly be escaped by the enemy’s 
' 





mistaking the ketch for a vessel endeavouring to force the b'ockade. It would 
also be required to pass quite near the batteries, and, as the ketch advanced, 
she would be runuing in among the gun-boats and galleys of theenemy. It is 
not necessary to point out the hazards of such an exploit, as a simple cannon- 
| ade directed against a small vessel filled with powder, wou!d of itselt be, in the 
| last degree, dangerous. After every thing had succeeded to the perfect hopes 
of the assailants, there existed the necessity of effecting a retreat, the service 
being one in which no quarter could be asked. 

Such a duty could be confided to none but officers and men of known cool- 
ness and courage, of perfect self-possession, and of tried spirit. Capt. Somers, 
who had commanded one division of the gun-boats in the different attacks on 
the town that have been related, in a manner to excite the respect of al! who 
witnessed his conduct, volunteered ‘o take charge of this enterprise, and Lieut. 
Wadsworth, of the Constitution, an officer of great merit, offered himself as 
the second in command. It being unnecessary to send in any more than these 
two gentlemen, with the few men needed to manage the ketch and row the 
boats, no other officer was permitted to go, though it is unJlerstood that several 
volunteered. 

The night of the 4th of September, or that of the day which succeeded the 
attack last related, promised to be dark, and there being a good leading wind 
from the eastward, it was selected for the purpose. Com. Preble appears to 
have viewed the result of this expedition with great anxiety, and to have or- 
dered all its preparations, with the utmost personal attention to the details. 
This feeling is believed to have been increased by hie knowledge of the cha- 
racter of the officers who were to go in, and who, it was understood, had ex- 
pressed a determination neither to be taken, nor to permit the ammunition in 
the ketch to fall into the enemy's hands. The latter point was one of great 
importance, it being understood that the Tripolitans, like the Americans, were 
getting to be in went of powder.* In short, it was the general understanding 
in the squadron, hefore the ketch proceeded, that her officers had determined 
rot to be taken. ‘Two fast-rowing boats, one belonging to the Constitution, 
that pulled six oars, and one belonging to the Siren, that pulled four oars, were 
chosen to bring the party off, and the r crews were volunteers from the Consti- 
tution and Nautilus. At the last moment Mr. Israel, an ardent young officer, 
whose application to go in had been rejected, found means to get on board 
the ketch, and, in consideration of his gallantry, he was permitted to join the 

arty. 

When all was ready, or about 8 o'clock in the evening of the day just men- 
tioned, the Intrepid was under way, with the Argus, Vixen, and Nautilus in 
company. Shorily after the Siren also weighed, by a special order from the 
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of the enemy’s gun-boats was missing, and it was observed that two others, 
which appeared to be shattered, were being hanled upon the shore. The three 
that had lain across the entrance had disappeared. It was erroneously thought 
that the castle had sustained some injury from the concussion, though, on the 
whole, the Americans were left with the melancholy certainty of having met 
with a serious loss, without obtaining a commensurate advantage. 

It is now known that the bottom of the ketch grounded on the north side of 
the rocks, near the round battery at the end of the mole, and as the wind was 
at the eastward, this renders it certain that the explosion took place in the west- 
ern entrance to the harbour, and fully a quarter of a mile from the spot that it 
was intended the ketch should reach. In the wreck were found two mangled 
bodies, and four more were picked up on the 6th, floating in the harbour, or 
lodged on the shore. These bodies were in the most shocking state of mutila- 
tion, and though Capt Bainbridge and one or two of his companions were taken 


men. It is understood that six more bodies were found, the day after the ex- 
plosion, on the shore to the southward of the town, and that a six-oared boat, 
with one body in it, had drifted on the beach a little to the westward. 

These statements account for all those who went in the ketch, and furnish 
conjectural clues to facts that would otherwise be veiled in impenetrable mys- 
tery. The spot where the boat was found, was a proof that the ketch had not 
got very far into the passage, or the cutter could not have drifted clear of the 
natural mole to the westward. The reason that the hoat and the ketch’s bot- 
tom were not found near the same spot, was probably owing to the circum- 
stance that the first was acted on more by the wind, and the last by the current ; 
and to the fact that a boat may have drifted through rocks, with which the 
shore is every where more or less lined, that would have brought up the wreck. 
As there was but one body found in the boat, we are left to suppose it was 
that of the keeper. Of the four-oared boat, or that which belonged to the Si- 
ren, there does not appear to have been any tidings, and it was either destroyed 
by the explosion, sunk by the fall of fragments, or privately appropriated to 
himself by some Tripoltan. 

From the fact of there being but a single man in the Constitution’s cutter, 

we are left (o infer that most of the officers and men were on board the ketch 
herself, when she blew up. No person is understood to say that any of the 
enemy’s vessels were seen near the ketch when she exploded, and, with these 
meagre premises, we are left to draw our inferences as to the causes of the 
disaster. 
That Capt. Somers was as capable of sacrificing himself, when there was an 
occasion for it, as any man who ever lived, is probably as true, as it is certain 
that he would not destroy himself, and much less others, without sufficient rea- 
son, It has been supposed that the ketch was boarded by the enemr, and that 
her resolute commander fired the train, in preference to being taken. The 
spirit created by the chivalrous exploits of Decatur, and the high-toned disci- 
pline and daring of Preble, had communicated to all under their orders as lofty 
sentiments of duty and zeal, as probably were ever found among an equal body 
of generous and ardent young men; but it is not easy to discover a motive why 
the explosion sliould have been an intentional act of the Americans, and it is 
easy to discover many why it should not. 

There would be but one sufficient justification for an officer’s sacrificing him- 
self or his people, under such circumstances, and that was the impossibility of 
preventing the ketch from falling into the hands of the enemy, by any other 
means. Neither the evidence of eye-witnesses, so far as it is available, nor 
the accounts of the Tripolitans themselves, woud appear to show that when 
the Intrepid exploded, any enemy was near enough to render so desperate @ 
step necessary. According to the private journal of Capt. Bainbridge, neither 
the town nor the Turks suifered materially, as he was carried to the beach to 
see the dead bodies on the 8th, or two days after the affair. Th’s alone would 
prove that the ketch did not reach the mole. If the object were merely to de- 
stroy the powder, the men would have been previously ordered into the boats, 
and even under circumstances that rendered a resort to the fuse inexpedient, 
the train would have been used. ‘That only one man was in the largest boat, 
is known from the condition in which she was found, and this could hardly have 
happened, under any circumstances, had the magazine been fired intentionally 
by means of the train. Every contingency had, doubtless, been foreseen. One 
nian was as able as twenty to apply the match, and we can see but one state of 
things, besides being boarded by surprise, that would render it likely that the 
match would have been used until the people were in their boats, or that it 
would have been applied at any other spot, than at the end of the train or aft. 
A surprise of the nature mentioned would seem to have been impossible, for, 
though the night was dark. objects might still be seen at some little distance, 

and it is probable also that the party had glasses. i8 

From we'ghing these circumstances, it is the most rational opinion that the 
Intrepid exploded accidentally. She was under fire at the time, and though it 
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ketch was to enter, where she remained to Jook out for the boats. 


The Nautilus, Capt. Somers’ own vessel, accompanied the ketch close in, 
but, on reaching a position where there was danger of her creating suspicions 
by being seen, she hauled off, to take her station, like the other smali vessels, 
near the rocks, in order to pick up the retreating boats. The last person of the 
squadron who had any communication with Capt. Somers, was Mr. Washing- 
ton Reed, the first lieutenant of his own schooner, the Nautilus, who left him 
about 9 o’clock. Atthat time all was calm, collected and in order on board 
the “infernal.” The general uneasiness was increased by the c'rcurastance 
that three gun-boats lay near the entrance ; and some of the last words of the 
experienced Decatur, before taking leave of his friend, were to caution him 
against these boats. 

The night was darker than usual, and the last that may be said to have been 
seen of the Intrepid, was the shadowy forms of her canvass, as she steered 
slowly but steadily into the obscurity, where the eyes of the many anxious 
spectators fancied they could still trace her dim outline, most probably after it 
had totally disappeared. This sinking into the gloom of night, was no bad 
image of the impevetrable mystery that has veiled the subsequent proceedings 
of the gallant party on beard her. 

When the Intrepid was last seen by the naked eye, she was not a musket- 
shot from the mole, standing directly for the harbour. One officer on board the 
nearest vesse!, the Nautilus, is said, however, to have never lost sight of her 
with a night-glass, but even he cou'd distinguish no more than her dim propor- 
tions. There is a vague rumour that she touched on the rocks, but it does not 
appear to rest on sufficient authority to be entitled to absolute credit. To the 
last moment she appears to have been advancing. About this time, the batte- 
ries began to fire. ‘Their shot is said to have been directed towards every 
point where an enemy might be expected, and it is not improbable that some 
were aimed against the ketch. 

The period between the time when the Intrepid was last seen, and that when 
most of those who watched without the rocks learned her fate, was not very 
long. This was an interval of intense, almost of breathless expectation, and it 
was interrupted only by the flashes and roar of the enemy’s guns. Various re- 
ports exist of what those who gazed into the gloom beheld, or fancied they be- 
held ; but one melancholy fact alone wou!d seem to be beyond contradiction. 
A fierce and sudden light illuminated the p:norama, a torrent of fire streamed 
upward, that in shape resembled the great eruption of Vesuvius as it has been 
described by Pliny, and a concussion followed that made the cruisers in the 
offing tremble from their trucks to their keels. This sudden blaze of light was 
fo lowed by a darkness of two-fold intensity, and the guns of the batteries be- 
came mute, as if annihilated. Numerous shells had been seen in tne air, and 
some of them descended on the rocks, where they were heard to fall. Their 
fuses were burning and a few exploded, but much the greater part were extin- 
guished in the water. The mast, too, had risen perpendicularly, with its rig- 
ging and canvass blazing, but the descent veiled all in night. 

So sudden and tremendous was the eruption, and so intense the darkness 
which succeeded, that it was not possible to ascertain the precise position of 
the ketch at the moment. In the glaring, but fleeting light, no person could 
say that he had noted more than one material circumstance, the fact that the 
Iutreoid had not reached the point at which she aimed. The shells had not 
spread far, and those which fell on the rocks were so many proofs of this im- 
portant truth. There was no other fact to indicate the precise spot where the 
ketch exploded. A few cries arose from the town, but the subsequent and deep 
silence that followed was more eloquent than any clamour. ‘The whole of Tri- 
poli was like a city of tombs. 

If every eye had been watchful previously to the explosion, every eye now 
became doubly vigilant to discover the retreating boats. Men got over the 
sides of the vessels, holding lights and placing their ears near the water, in the 
hope of detecting the oor | of even muffled oars; and often was it fancied 
that the gallant adventurers were near. They never re-appeared. Hour after 
hour went by, until hope itself began to fail. Occasionally a rocket gleamed 
in the darkness, or a sullen gun was heard from the frigate, as signals to the 
beats ; bot the eyes that should have.scen the first were sightless, and the last 
tolled on the ears of the dead 


commodore, and stood in towards the western passage, or that hy which the 
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} The three vessels assigned to that service, hovered around the harbour until 
era in the naval history of this country; and, great as the undertaking is, we tt ye but fe aaa « I id i k ; f levoted c 
. M4 } Me sur se, DU ew aces of the ntrepia, and nothing rer Gevolec Trew 
confidently expect that it will not be much longer delayed. Amdst the variety ia ° Ty eso; the x nothing ; 
‘2 5 cou » ecovered > wrec {ther ay the "ks near the western 
of schemes that have been proposed and examined, the e has been a great di ve discoveres , -. wreck of the mas = — “ Yr r 
; ‘ 3 5 entrance, ¢ here ar . fragment was V1 } g : 1€ O| the jargest 
versity of opinion, which has contributed greatly to the delay: but all parties ice, and I id there a iragm isible nigh it t arg 
seem now to be agreed as to certsin general principles. and to b proxi 
_ ‘ agr ; pa ee A teh iples an » be approxiuna * A day or two before the ketch was ready, the commodore elf was trying a port 
ting with regard to the details The establishment Of steam-navivalion acr | 1 the cabin of the Constitut in the f Capt. Somers, and one or two er | 
the Atlantic, has prepared the way for ste+m to India, and removed many oft officers, and fi t one burned a part t ne, by the wateh nn ke i that ne 
doubts and difficulties with which the subject was before aaa tale ? j 6 nacoe ig ; ‘ rer than 4 eces as the time mm enanie »_ enemy o 
in the . ee . ll for ccess if tt eo © SRCUMDered. WUCcoES appr h and ext sh it bef the train would be fired,” “‘ Lask for no port fire, at all, 
im Lhe one Case augurs well for success in the other was the quiet answer of Capt. Somers. 


is improbable that the enemy had any shot heated to repel an at'ack so unex- 
pected, a cold shot might easily have fired a magazine in the situation of that 
of the Intrepid. The deck of the ketch, moreover, was covered with loaded 
shells, and one ef these might have been struck and broken. Some other un- 
foreseen accident may have occurred. On the other hand, it is necessary to 
state, that Com. Preble firmly bel:eved that his officers blew themselves up, in 
preference to being made prisoners ; an opinion in which it would not be diffi- 
cult to coincide, were there proof that they were in any immediate danger of 
such a calamity. It was also the general conjecture in the squadron then before 
Tripoli, that soch had been the fate of these bold adventurers, but it would 
seem to have been formed at the time, rather on an opinion of what the party 
that went in were capable of doing, than on any evidence of what it had ac- 
tually done. 

As it is the prevince of the historian to present a!l the leading facts of his 
subject, we shall add, on the other band, that many little collateral circumstan- 
ces appear to have occurred, which may be thought to give force to the truth 
of the common impression. One of the best authenticated of these, is con- 
nected with what was seen, from a vessel that was watching the ketch, though 
it was not the sch oner nearest in. On board this vessel a light was observed 
moving on a horizontal line, as if carried swiftly along a vessel’s deck by some 
one in hurried motion, and then to drop suddenly, like a lantern sinking beneath 
a batchway. Immediately afterwards the ketch exploded, and at that precise 
spot, which would seem to leave no doubt that this light was on board the In- 
trepid. But even this by no means establishes the fact that the explosion was 
intentional. ‘The splinters, that were to keep the enemy aloof, had not beem 
lighted, and this movement with the lantern may have been intended to fire 
them, and may have had some accidental connexion with the explosion. 

In addition to this appearance of the light, which rests on testimony every 
way entitled to respect, there was a report brought off by the prisoners, then in 
Tripoli, when liberated, from which another supposition has been formed as to 
the fate of this devoted vessel, that is not without plausibility. It was said that 
most of the bodies found had received gun shot wounds, especially from grape. 
One body, in particular, was described as having had the small remains of nan- 
keen pantaloons on it, and it was also reported that the hair was of a deep 
black. Through this person, according to the report, no less than three grape 
shot had passed. This is supposed to have been the body of Capt. Somers, 
himself, who was the only one of the party that wore nankeen, and whose hair 
was of a deep black. On the supposition that the proofs of the grape shot 
wounds actually existed, it has been conjectured that, as the ketch advanced, 
she was fired into with grape, most of her people shet down, and that the ma- 
gazine was touched off by the two whose bodies were found in the wreck, and 
who were probably below when the Intrepid exploded. 

That a close fire was opened when the ketch appeared, is beyond doubt, and 
that she was quite near the mole acd crown batteries when the explosion oc- 
curred, is known, not only by means of the glass, but by the parts of the wreck 
that fell on the rocks. Indeed, the situation of the latter would give reason to 
suppose there might be some truth in the rumour that she had grounded, in 
which case her destruction by means of shot would have been rendered cer- 
tain. 

The prevalent opinion that the Intrepid was boarded by one or more of the 
gun-boats that lay near the entrance, would seem to have been entertained 
without sufficient proof. These vessels lay some distance within the spot where 
the ketch blew up, and it was not probable that they would have advanced to 
meet a vessel entering the harbour; for did they suppose her a friend, there 
would have been no motive, and did they suppose her an enemy, they would 
have been much more likely to avoid her So shy, indeed, had the Tripolitans 
become, after the burning of the Philadelphia, and the boarding of their boats, 
that it was found extremely difficult to get their small vessels within the range 
of musket balls. Captain Somers was known to have felt no apprehensions of 
being boarded by these three boats, for, when cautioned by his friend Decatur 
on that head, his answer was, “they wil! be more likely to cut and ran.” In 
this opinion, that cool and observant officer, was probably right. Had there 
been any vessel near the Intrepid when she blew up, the light of the explosion 
would have permitted her, also, 'o be seen; some portions of her wreck would 
have been visible next day; and her masts and sails would probably have been 
flying in the air, as well as those of the ketch. 

“ But the fact that only thirteen bodies are spoken of, in the private journal of 
Capt. Bainbridge, is almost conclusive on the subject that no Tripolitan vessel 


was blown up on this occasion This entry was made.at the time, and before 
the nature of the expedition, or the number of those who had been sent in the 
ketch were known to the Americans in Tripoli. The thirteen bodies account 
exactly for a!l o 1. and as they came ashore in a mutilate! state, without 
clothes, in some tances without legs, arms or heads, it was impossible to say 
whether they were the mangled remains of friends, or enemies. Had a Tripo- 


litan been blown up in company, there must have been many more bodies in the 


to see them, it was found impossible to distinguish even the officers from the ‘ 
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She Albion. 


July 13, 


same state, instead of the precise number mentioned, and Capt. Bainbrdge disseminate speeches or reports prejudicial to individuals without making him | every still worse meeting of mobs, and of all the demagogues who have been 
would have been as likely to be taken to see a deed Turk, as to see a dead Ame- amenable tothe liw. Has Lordship entered into a long enumeration of the in- | called upon to support a sinking Administration. They have nothing to say 


rican. 


stances where the plea of privi‘ege was insisted upon by either Honse of Par- | of themselves; they have no measures to promise ; they have no defence of 


Yhe missing gun-boai of which Com. Preble speaks in his report, may have lament, and met by being questioned at common law. His Lordship then took | their policy tomake, but the cry of ‘The Queen! the Queen! the Queen!’ ” 
been sunk by a falling shell ; she may have been shat'ered aad hauled into the | an elaborate review of the arguments of the Attorney-General on the various | He reierred to Lord Melbourne's and Lord John Russell’s declaration thet they 
galley-u cle, out of sight ; or, she may have removed in the darkness, and been points urged in his argument, and conch ded by saying that the demurrer should | resigned office because they had lost the confider.ce of the House of Commons ; 


confounded next morning with others of the flotilla. Observations made, by 
means of glasses, in a crowded port, at 2 distance of two or three miles, are lia 


prevail, and that judgu-ent should pass for he ; laintiff. 


( | ; and compared with that declaration the use made of the long Whitsuntide re- 
Mr Justice Litiledale. Mr. Justice Pat‘eson, and Mr Justice Coleridge, stated | cess—There were many oceaswwns on which he was not supported that he be- 


ble to many errors. In short, it would seera to Le the be.ter opmion, that, from | their opinions at great length. Their Lordships entirely agreed with the view | lieved others were now sory they had not supportea him atthe time ‘Thre 


some uutowerd circums ance, the !ntrepid exploded at a point where she did taken by the Lord Chief Justice 
in all that took place within its walls; the publication of the proceedings for 

One of three things seems tu be highly probable, concerning this long dispu- the use of Members was also an undoubted privilege, and could not be question- 
ted point. ihe ketch has either exploded by means of the enemy's shot, than ed in a court of law, but thev were of opini n that the privilege did not extend 


little, or no injury, to the enemy.* 


which nothing was easier in the situation in which she lay ; the meu have ac- 
cidentally fired the magazine, while preparing to light the splinte:s telow, or it 
has been done intevtiona'ly, in consequence of the desperate condition to which 
the party was reduced, hy the destruction caused by grape. Of the three, af- 
ter weighing all the circumstances, it is natural to believe that the first was the 
most probable, as it was certainly easier to cause a vessel like the Intrepid 
with a hundred bairels of loose powder in her magazine, to explode by means of 
shot, than to cause a ves-el like No. 8, which )s known to have been blown up, 
in this mannes, in ine action of the 7thof August. «As regards the grape-shot 
wounds, it wil be seen that Capt. Banbridge is silent. 

A sad and solemn mystery, aiter all our conjectures, must for ever veil the 
fate of th se feariess officers and their bardy followers. In whatever light we 
view the affair, they were the victims of that self-devotion which causes the 
seaman and soldier, to hold his life in his nand, when the honour of his country 
demands the sacrifice. 





* The entry in the journal of Capt. Beinbridge is as follows . ‘* Was informed that the 
explosion that we heard last night proceeded from a vessel (Which the Americans at- 
tempted tu send into the harbour,) blowing up; which unfortunite scheme cid no damage 
whatever to tue Tripolitans , nur did it even appear to heave them into confusion.” ‘On 
the 8th, by the bashaw’s permission, with Licut. ——, went to the beach of the harbour, 
and there .aw six persons ina n.ost mangled and burnt condition, lying on the shore, 
whom we supposed to have veen part of the unfortunate crew of the fire-vessel, the bot- 
tom part of which grounded on the north side of tie rocks near the round battery. Two 
of these distressed looking objects were fished out of the wreck. From the whole ot 
them being so much disfigured, it was i:npossible vo recognize any known feature to us, 
or even to distinguish an officer from a seaman. —— who accompanied us, informed me 
that he saw six others yest. rday, on the shore to the southward, which were supposed 
to have come froin the same vessel. He also informed ne tha: an American six-oared 
boat, with one man in her, was tound drifted o1. the beach to the westward.” 

On the subject of Com. Preble’s impressions of the fate of the Intrepid, it may be well 
to say, that the Constiiution left Tripoli soon after the ketch was biown up, and that his 
letter was dated at Maita, Septemoer Isth. Owing to this circumstance, he must neces- 
sarily have been ignorant of facts that were subsequently ascertained, 


— 


MISS MAYWOOD. 


Haymarxer.—On ‘ilursday aight Miss Maywood appeared in the character 
of Mrs. Ha'ier, in ihe pray of the Stranger; and as the domestic spirit of that 
drama is better adapted to the general capacity of the company at this theatre 
than the more elevated style of Fazio. the opportunity was more favorable to 
the development of her talents. In F'szio the whole weight of the perform 
ance was cast cpon her; and she hid toc ntend not merely against the iner- 
tion of a dull tragedy, but against that, which to a débutante is still more dis 
couraging, ‘he want of energy and harmony in the mechanical figures that 
were grouped around ber. With such an A/dabella as Miss Grove, the Bian- 
ca of Miss Maywoop may be regarged as an extraordinary effort. 

The opinion we formed of his intelligent actress on her first appearance was 
more than confirmed by the truthfulness with which she inspired the part of 
Mrs. Haller. Tue cheracter is in some respects a difficult one; for though 
it rarely rises into tragic diguity, except in the confession scene with the 
Countess, ind tue isterview with her husband. it requires a very careful dis 
crimination, anda refived taste, to keep it free from that mawkish sensibility 
which is the most remarkable characteristic of the German play-wrights—a 
class of wich Kovzesus was confessediy the bead. It is not easy to recon 
cile the menta! graces of Mrs. Haller—her charities, her humility, her accom- 
plishments, the sweewess and i tegrity of her nature—with the levity, weak- 
ness, and degredation of er former life. The only mode bv which this pic- 





in the present c se, the defendant could 1 ot plead in bar to the action that he 
ly the demurrer must be allowed. 


his action ag+inst Messrs. Hansard, to recover compensation in damages for a 


mons involved in ihe case was fully di cusse!, a1 d cousidered by twelve of the 
Judges, and that nine out of the twelve of these learned functionaries were in 
favour of the opinion pronoui ced to-day by tie Court of Queen’s Bench. 


seine 
CANADA—RESPONSIBLE COUNCIL. 
The following are Lord John Russell's remarks in the House of Commons, 
on the 3d of June, on this agitating topic. 
There is another question upon which I am now going to state an opinion, 
which question I think is of the very g ea’est importance, and upon which Lord 
Durham has express: d an opinion cuntrary to that entertained by this House— 
I mean the question with respect to the responsib lity of the mdisidual holding 
the office of Governor in the province Lord Durham has s‘ated thar an 
analogy existed between the representative of the Crown in the colony aud the 
constitutional responsibility of the Mivisiers n this country. He states ‘hot as 
soon as the Ministers of the Crown have lost the contidence of the House of 
Commons in this country they ceased to be Ministers, [laughter], and tha’ they 
could not go on with the Government with a constant mimority [hear, | ear!] 
te adds, that it is certainly a most unusual case for a Ministry to 20 ou for 
several months in a minority [m nisterial cheers ]—and le then a tempts to ap- 
ply that principle to the local government of Canada. Now, the reso ution of 
this House on this subject was in these terms : —** Res Ived, That witle i is 
expedient to improve the compusition of the Executive ( ounc | of Lowe, Ca- 
nada, it is unadvisable to sutject it to that responsibility demanded by the 
House of Assembiy of that province’ ‘This House upon my motion come to 
that resolution, and | must own that there is nothing in this repo t which has 
at all in my mind shaken the argument by which at the time I supported that 
resolution. It does not appeer to me tha’ you can subject the Ex: cutwwe Coun- 
cil of Canada to the respon-ibili y which is fairly deusanded of the Ministers of 
the Executive power in this country. In the first place, there is an obvious 
difference in matter of form with r-gard to the instructions vider which the 
Governor «f acolony acts Tone sovereign in this country receives the advice 
of the Ministers, and acts by the advice oi those Mi. isters, and indeed there is 
no important act of the Crown for which the-e 1s not some iu¢ividual Minister 
responsible. There respo: sibility begins end there i: ends. But the Governor 
of Canada is acting, not in that high and unassailable position in which the So- 
vereign of th s country is pl ced. He is a Governor receiving instruc ions fiom 
the Crown on the responsibility of a Secretary of State. Here then at once is 
an obvious and complete difference b: tween the Executive of this country and | 
the Executive of a colony. The Governor might ask the Executive Council | 
to propose a certain measure. ‘They might say they could .ot propose it un- | 
less the Members of the House of Assembly wold adopt it, but the Governor 
might reply that he had received instructions from home commanding bim to | 


piopose that measure. How, in that case, is he to proceed? Evther one | 











ture can be presented so as to escape inconsistency, is to exhibit the whole in 
one complere aspect of repentance. Such a woman may be imagined, but the 
imagination can devise no other influence by which she ceuld recover the nat- 
ural ‘one of her mind, but that of deep and uninterrupted penitence. The very 
gentleness of her character renders all this reasonable ; a coarser texture of 
disposition wou'd betray violent remorse and fits of acervity; but Mrs. daller 
sinks mo repose, there is no terrible struggle visible until circumstances re- 
new her griefs, aad bring the dreadful reality again palpably before her; a se- 
reve tranquility marks her liie of retirement and unostentatious goodness ; for 
her heart, which in its depths is full of kindliness, has become reconciled, not 
to the world or to herself, but to the necessities of her condition, and the op- 
portunities of atonement it affords her. To give full effect to this moral pro- 
gress, it is essential that Mrs. Halier should be shown to us in the earlier parts 
of the play a being subdued into -omposure, cheerful but not gay, witha tinge 
even in her suoniest moments of that ‘secret sorrow” which is forever in her 
thoughts. The slightest outbreak of untimely mirth, or the sligh'es: ruffling 
of her quietude, would mar that external calm which is so important to the 
production of the final reeu't—that doubtful moral elicited by the catastrophe. 
Miss Maywooo illustrated this conception of the part with consummate truth 
and beauty. Her acting throughout was an eloquent commentary upon the 
interval sufferings, the gradual acquisition of peace by the stricken heart, aud 
the noble restitution and sacrifice which crowns the whole. In the first sceve 
with Baron Steinfort, there was much exquisite feeling, a gentle play of the 
chastised spirits, and a sentiment of irrepressible melancholy, that sugested, 


Assembly, or else the Governor mus become a mere cipher in the hands of the 
Assembly, ard not attempt to carry into effect the mea-ures whch he is com 

manded by the Home Government to do But if we endeavour to cerry out 
this analogy, there is one case that all the world allows is a case in which it 
could not be applied—TI mean the case of foreign affairs. If the Assembly of 
New Brunswick in the late collision car)ied on a dispute with the North Ame- 
rican States. —[Here some interruption occurred, which gave rise to cries of 
Order! order!] The subject (co: tinued tue Noble Lord) is cer'anly a very 
important one, and although I may express myself in very inadequate terms, 
yet I do conceive that as it is in my opinion one of the most important 
points contained in Lord Durham's Report, and one in which I difler with 
him, I ought to state the grounds of that d flerence—([hear, hear, hear !]— 
I say if the Assembly of New Brunswick had been disposed to carry the point 
in dispuie with the North American states hiostiely, and the Executive Cour cil 
had been disposed to aid them, in my opinion the governor must have saw that 
his duty to the Crown of this country, and the gever | instructions which he had 
received from the minister of the Crown, did : 0: pe: mi: him to take that course, 
and, therefore, he could not agree with the Executive Council to carry ino ef- 
fect the wish of the majority of the Assembly. ‘That 1s allowed. Does not 
then this very exception destroy the anelogy you wish to diaw, when, vpon so 
important a point as that of foreign affairs, it cannot be sustained? Again, nei- 
ther could this analogy be maintained wi-h regard to trace between Ca: aca and 
the mother country, or Canada and any foreign country ; how then can you 
adopt a principle from which such iarge exceptions are to be made? If you 








without betraying, the hidden iroubles of one whose outer life was unmarked | were to do so, you would be continually on the borders of dispute and conflic: ; 
by any siroog emotions But it was in the more trying parts that Miss May-| the Assembly and the executive on the one hand requir ng a certain course to 
woop exhibited the full reach of her powers. The agonisi:.¢ admiss on of her | be pursued, while the governor on the other hand would be as const.ntly ce- 
uilt to the Cuuntess--tbe struggle of pride, the deep sense of shame, the | claring that it was a course he could not adopt; so shat instead of furnishing 
altering utterance of the overwue!miag narrative—were expressed with the | matter of content and harmony in these provinces, you would be affordiig new 
most touching and natural pathos. In tbe last scene an equa! sensibility was | matter for dispute and discontent if you were to act upon this supposed a: a ogy. 


exhibited ; the humiliated wife cowering in the presence of the virtuous man| But supposing you could lay down this broad principie, and say that all exter | 
she had wronged, was a representation of striking truath—never daring to turn | nai matters should be subject to the home government, and al internal affairs | 


her eyes towards him—trembling with the consciousness of unworthiness—re- | should be governed arcording to the major ty of the Assemb'y, could you carry 
taining scarcely strength enough to fulfil the great act of justice upon which | that principle into effect! I say we cannot abandon the responsibility which is 
she had resolved—ai.d racked by a struggle of conflicting feelings. The por- | cast upon us as ministers of the Executive of ths great empire. I will put a 


trait was fai hful, susteined, and impressive. 


case, one merely of interval concern that ocrurred only the otter day. Let us 


The pri cipal point of solicitude in the commencement of such a career as we | suppose that an officer of militia in Upper Canada after an action wes to order 
believe lies before this young lady, is to determine whether the ove grand | that the persons taken in that action should be put to death en the field. I can 
materiel of mind is present in her perfurmauces. The repre-entation of Bianca | conceive it possible in a state of exa~peration and conflict with the peuple of the 


did not qu te satisfy us on this point, because the actress was compelled to labour 


neighboring state that the Assembly might epplaud that conduct, and might 


against disadvantages of a repressing kind; but her Mrs Haller affurded indi- | require that it should be the rule, and not the exception, that all mvaders of 
cati ns of judgment that could not be mistaken. The conception of the charac- | their terr tory should be treated in that manver, and that the parties should be 


ter was perfect, and in many parts the performance was faul'less. With an in 


pat to death wi hout trial. Supposing that to be the case, could the govern- 


telleciual power so manifest, Miss Maywoop has merely to study the ar¢ of | ment of this country adopt such a rule! Could the Secretary of State for the 
acting—by which we mean the entire avoidance of the traditional usages of | Colonies sanction such a rule and not deci'e as his honourable friend he Under- 
the stage, which she does not need, and which are only calculated to spoil tie | Secretary had done, that such a practice would meet with bis deeded reprehen- 
fresh avd genuine nature she is emmently capable of cultivating with success— | sion [cheers]? It was quite impossible to al ow it to be laid down as a general 


and to trust entirely to herself Jet her throw hervelf cunfidently into the scene 


let her give way to the immediate suggestions of her passion, and, above all, let 


, | principle that any part of the government of tis country, conducted by minis- 
ters hav.ng the sanct on of hs t ouse, shail be overruled by a colony, and that 


her not think about action, which 1s always co-existent with true feeling, and | such cok uy shall not be subject to the geneval superin'ensing authority of the 
will supply itself unewares. At present she bet:ays something of that uneasi- | Ciown of tr ese reams. | cau conceive, sir—and I think that it would be the 
ness, which is, perhaps, insepararle from inexperience Her motions are oc- | part of wisdom and of justice to sey—that there are ma‘ters affecting the inter- 


casionaliy declamatory—she makes too frequent a use cf her arms—and has no 


t | nal affars of tnese provinces, that there are mat'ers in which neither the Im- 


acquired a sufficient reliance upon the eloquence of ease. We are aware how | perial Parliament nor the government need inter ere, and on which they should 


ditlicult it is to resist the impulse of action, the embellishments of gracetul move 


- | be anxio: s to consu:t the feelings of the people of the colonies [hear]. Jt seems 


ments , bot they are the very last things to be considere:, since natuie mnspirrs | to me, sir, as much a rule of sense as of generosity that there are rome ques- 


intellect with these exponents, and ensures them, where they are wanted, with 
out committing the actress to the necessity of forestalling her. 





THE PARLIAMENTARY PAPERS’ CASE. 
Court of Queens Bench, Fridav, June \st. 


Srocxpae v. Hansarp.—Jevemext —Lord Denman at the sitti g of the 


Court to-day gave judgmeat im this case. Lod Brougham and Sir A. Pag: 
were accommodated with seats on the Bench. It was an action for 4 defema 


torv libe: brough: by the plaintiff for the publicat‘on by the defendant, who was 
publ shes to the House of Commons, of a report of the Comnisswners of 4 ri- 


sons, in wh ch certain strictures we.e made on some ob-cene works a legrd te 


. be published by the defendent. To the pleas in the declaration generally, the 


- | tions on which it would not be cesirable that on the ovinion of the Secrerary of 
State for ‘he Colon.es the ojinion of the House of Assembly should be put on 
ove side. 1 know no reas: n why the Leyislative Assembly, whether of each, 
separately, or of both provinces uni‘ed, should not be liste ned to with deference ; 
but I am no! prepared to lay down a principle, a new principle, for the govern- 
meut of the colonies. that we ought to subject the execut:ve there to the same 
restr.ctions as preva inthis country [bear] Adopting the general view sanc- 

tioned by the report, it has been necessary for me to mark the differences which 
I feel respecting some of its suggestions. 





t 


— 
SPEECH OF LORD BROUGHAM ON THE ATTEMPTED MINIS- 
TERIAL CHANGES. 


defexdant pleaded the authority of tue House of Commois. The rupremary House of Lords, May 31st. 

of Pau‘liament, on which the claim for exemption from re-porsit lity was made | Lord BROUGHAM expressed great reluctance, on account of private friend- 
to rest, night have been recognised a3 a valid authority, but in the prese: tca-e | ship with Ministers, to break silence on the present occasion; but his duty com- 
the report co.nplained of was made vot by the sanction of the three co-o di ate! pelled bim to make sone observations on the “singular peculiarity” of 
powers acting harmoniously together, but by the House of Cormmons singly—| the position of the Government. He alluded to the means employed to sup- 
an assvinption of authority ab‘.orrent to the constitution of E yland. Pua: lia- | port Minis‘ers—* All those exertions and eflu:ts to s»pport -nd prop up a falling | one of the colleagues of Lord Jotun Russell who did not participate in his op'ni- 


met was said to be supreme ; it followed that neither est-te ac.ing singty ts 


Admin:strat-on have uniformly centered, had their beginuing, contmuance, and 


| 
supreme—either House was best jucge of its privileges, 1! by ue meas f liow- ending. in one topic, and in one topic only—not # measure. not a principle, not 
' 


ed that the deciarstion of each hvuse of its privilege was binding ; it wax only 


| an Opinion ; not auy thing that has been done in Pariiament, not any course of 


when Parliament, in its collective capacity, made declaration of judgment and | meas res or policy professed to be pur-ued henceforth in Parliament; but the 


op'nien thut such could be sustained. His Lordstp then went iio the history | 


of the privileges assumed by the House of Commons, and add: ced v. ous au 


thorities to show that no assumption of privilege on the part of the House cui- 


vame of the Sovereign of these realms hes been put forward as their only 


aryumen’'—it has been brought out ard tendered to the country in lieu of all | 


explaneton; and the private, individual, personal feelinus of that illustrious 


leciively, or of individual mem! ers, could werrant tho right of any publisher to | Princess have been made the topic of every riotous meeting after meeting, of | then they might have abandoned that opinion; they might have recor 
” 7 ' 


« 


We understand that the important question of privilege of the House of Com- | and this brougt him to the question, which had been put to bim by his noble 


power or the other must be set aside. Either the Gov: rnor or the House of | 


Parliament, b yond a doubt, was privileged | was, for ins'ance, the Canada question, on which, if he had been supported, 
he believed matters would not have gone the length they had done: but of 
that enough for the present. The o)inion to which he steadily stood was this, 
that if the Reform constitution was good for ordinary vuccasions, it was still 
to the publicati n and sale of these proceedings tothe public. Ard, therefore, | better for such occasionsas his noble trend had advered to; although God 
forbid toat either sho..ld live to see the day in which the b tter calamities should 
acted under the authory ond by order of the Mouse of Commons ; consequent- | occur, in which they must have the full experience of its efficacy. He felt, 
he must say, that an answer should be given to his noble friend’s observations, 
The effect of this decision will be to enable Mr. Stockdale to proceed with | when he said tiat there were difficulties existing abroad and at home, iu the 
colonies and the mother country, which did require a governmeut that was 
libel publisued im evidence taken before a Committee of the House of Com- | anything deserving the name of a government, wh ch, in order to grapple with 
mons. all these difficult s, ought to have the confidence of the House of Parliament ; 


’ 


tre d How did it tappen that his novle friend in that house, and another 
noble friend in the other House of Parliament, should have declared that 
they had lo-t the confidence of Parliament; that they had lost the conti- 
dence of the other House of Parliament, and that as to this house, as 
they never had possessed they could not lose it [immense laughter} 
and that they had no hopes of being supported by the country, or they should 
nave had recourse ‘0 the usual expedient in such cases; but having lost the 
coulitenc: of all, they had the undoubted support of the Crown ; aid thus they 
dete mined that for these reasons, and under these circumstances, they gave uy 
the government surrounded with difficulties both at home and abroad. This 
happened on the 7th of May, and theu on the 13th of May, or it might be the 
14u.—upon t at very day week, his noble frie d in the very same place came 
forward od stated that notwithstanding ail he had said the week before, he was 
about to resume ihe government, and therefore meent to ask of the house to 
adjourn for ten or twelve days. Mauy thought, and he (Lord Brougham) was 
amongst the number, that when in the middle of ihe session, and when hardly 
any business had been done [hear! from Lord Lyndhurst], and when it was so 


| much out of the ordinary course the Whitsin holidays generally lastmmg but 


fur two days, ond one day for the birth-day, that asking for so long an adjourn- 
ment mus’ betoken the intention of copsidering the constitution of the govern- 
ment, or of alterig its policy ; and as they had lost the confidence of a great 
part of their sup, orters they were about to occupy a week in taking measures 
to restere their confidence, or o! appealing to the country. He ne more doubted 
this, than that he heard tve question put from the woolsack. Their lordsvips 
would never have consented to the adjournmen , except it was with the suppo- 
stion thet it was to aflord time for making a pew government. Then there 
would be good reason ‘or it, as in that case the necessity was urgent; but 1/ 
after a gove ;jme.t had been made—if it continued as it was before the crisis 
tovk place, he did not see wry the e ought to have been the delay of ten ox 
twelve days. ‘Ihe delay must have been either for the gover: ment to alter the 
course of proceeding—perhaps to alver its constitution, or to enable its support- 
ers out of d ors to get up an outcry—to raise a clamour—to make an ap 
pest to the iznorant mob [immense chee:ing from the Tory peers}.— 
to make én appeal to that mob wko were naturslly not very knowing in these 
matters, an’ 'o urge and er.force such appeal to them, by tt e grossest and most 
scandalous misrepresentations, aid he could conceive by such unwo thy means an 
attempt woul) be made by those who could not gain the confidence of Parlia- 
ment, to ob ain at least, by delusion, the confidence of a part of the country. 
Ibis was a very in elligible tho gh not a very crediteble course of proceeding. 
It was not, he was sure, the intention of government! They musi have had 
some other o ject! But although that was not their 2.tention, still thet was 
the way in which the ten or twelve days had been used by their supporters.— 
Meetings were got up in a'l the corporate towns, and in the counties. ‘There 
were meetings of all the corporations beginning with the town of Liverpool and 
| en ing wih that of the common ceuncil of the day before The battle had been 
fought throughout the :and— it had been fought every where and with various 
success. The noble duke opposite, who knew more of these contests, might no: 
| say wth vurious success ; for he must say that he never knew a cry raised up 
ou any public occasion which failed more signally than this [hear! hear]) 
At Liverpool a person arrived the same n:ght on which the government was re 
stered, and he declared they were about to gall upon their former. supporters— 
| thet they were about to prepose a new set of measures, and to throw ove board 
forever the finality doctrine, and to look only to the progressive doctrine ot re- 
form. Upon this assertion they held a meeting at Liverpool, they voted an ad- 
dress, and at the same time said to their infrmant, *‘if we are deceived, you 
shail see what you shall see” [lauzhter ] The person who said this was ove o! 
| very great note, of very great ignurence, or of very great faney. Tt was truc 
that bis honourat le friend had seen a deputation, but then he had given them 10 
| answer. ‘Then any thing more untrue than that on which the Liverpool ad- 
| dress was founded there could notbe. As to Yorkstire and other parts of the 
| country, he had the authority o! a noble friend of his—a Whig, too, and a sup- 
| porter of the present governineni—who declared to him that “he never knew 
| such a failure iv the country.” How had these attempts at excitement been 
|made! The ten times reported falsehoods, ten times distinctly contredicted, 
| ten times amply and intelligibly expo-ed by statements the real iruth of which 
could not be controverted—all these fa sehoods were brought forward—all 
| truths were perverted, that they might produce ten thousand shoots of !csser 
| fabzicaton~ ; and upon them were grafted slanders the most despicable, thouh 
| the :nost ridiculous ard contemptible, and which su'pass d all the tricks of all 
| former factions proceedings; and yet not the le+s indecent, because they de- 
| picted the maligna t, false, andjcorrupt nature in those who could make them 
| the sutject of their discourse, or in those who could patieutly sit and listen to 
them. He deeply regretted that he had lived to see the day, when a great 
| name should be mixed up with such falsehoods; 1t showed him, tor the secon4 
time, what he hai before told their lordships, that common reason, end com- 
| mon sense, and common charity, were no longer to be found hereditary in fami- 
) lies which in \ormer perio 's of their history were illus!rious for all that reason 
end sense, and charitable and kindly feeling, with which man’s nature can be 
adorned ; «nd which were combined with that genius and spoiless integrity 
_ which once made the name of Henry Gratton to shine with surprising beillian 
cy and lustre [cheers from the Tory peers.) But he should say no more of 
slanverer-, which migh: be ascribed to weak tempers ard w: ak “minds. He 
should not further assail them; tut there were others for whom, neither on ac 
count of past or of present time, did he feel any such sentiments of tenderness 
or pity. He warned his noble friends who would not give up their conse:en 
| tious Opinions to win support of others, that they ought now for their own sekes 
| plainly to express their disgust at these things; he warned them not to suppress 
their feelings with respect 10 such baseness from any fear of losing aay of their 
| supporters. Let them, he said, be well avvised, that if they persisted in ireating 
, With any such per ons, they wou'd themselves be deserted—-that if they truck- 
| led to such persons, they would be themselves abandoned ; that if they axso- 
ciated with such p:rsons, they would be despised ; that if they promoted them 
_ they would be opposed ; that if they co taminated the bench with them, they 
would be impeacwed [loud cheers from Tory peers.] The honest and the man- 
ly course wes open tothem. He knew the difficulties of their situation; but 
they ought to refuse from calumniators the hateful and foul offering of their 
praises—they ought not to jvin hands with thuse whose contact must contami- 
ate hem—they shou'd prefer host lity to support from certain quarters—and 
think an all‘ance more dangrrous than the hostility of those whose fulsoine {lat- 
tery tt was harder to bear than their foul abuse; for such was the feeling of the 
sensib e and honest portion of the community, that the slaver was more pert!- 
cious than the tooth [cheers from Tory peers.] Then he came again and he 
esked the question, after having dwelt upon the history of the last 
tweive days, and the failure of the attempt he had made, he put the 
| question of the noble earl, which had not yet been answered. What 
_ was there now, onthe 3ist of May, to show ‘hat the government had mor? of 
| the confidence of the house and the country than they had on the 7ik of “ay, 
| when they resigned! ‘That was the question which was yet to be answered. 
| He was most auxiousto see an end to the finality doctrine, which had eccasion 
ed his oppos tion to the government. He was anxious again to extend to them 
the right hand of fellowstup, and to co-operate with them, for he had never c’ as- 
ed to be their fiend pe:sonsily. He hed that feel ng, and it was that which 
intuced him to hope that they really did mean to make such agchange it their 
policy. He knew that s pporiers of theirs at the meeting he referred to had 
made a statement to that effect, and that Lord John Russell, the great support- 
er of the finality principle, was about to retire—never was there so foul a s'an- 
der as that wh ch ‘bus ref-rred te Lord John Rus-ell ; forif ‘here was a stoul 
Reformer in a cabnet, Lord John Russell was that Reformer. Tiere was not 


| 


} 
‘ 


ons on the finality principle They were, he was sure, too manly to deny this 
He knew the fact of h s own knowledge—he first of all heard it from those w/o 
had it from themselves; besides, if these were not their opinions. thev ougt 
to have said +o, and not | ve lot him over and over again charge them with 
arguing with Lord John Russell, and never once given an expl nation TI 

fact, however, could not be dened. that the whole of this cabinet was o! the 


same opinion with Lord John Russell with respect to the finaliry princes le But 
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it. He voped and prayed that they might abanionit, and he knew, and so dist 
every nobie lord in that house know, that such was the strong fe-ling of Refor- 
mers whe had fought in the same ranks with them. Such was bis and their 
hopes ; but they had been dished by the opin ons and the generalities which 
they had heard that night. Nevertheless, he lived in hopes that they would be 
sperdily brought to bear. It was on this account that he supposed that minis- 
ters themselves wuuid have been led to consider the basis on which ther new 
government was to be placed ; for new it was ‘o be called, on account of their 
former declarat on that they had lost the confidence of Parliament, and there- 
fore w re os and upon a totally different foundation ; avd he was quite sure that 
it would be # constitutional one. This he supposed ; for from all he had ever 
hear: or dreamt of, he vever thought of any, and sbove all a Whig government, 
standins upen such a one as the present—namely, a bed chamber ques'ion— 
[cheers from T\ ty p ers]—a qui stion of personal feeling towards the Sovere gn; 
or that they should have resolutions calling upon them to stand by their Sove- 
reign, and ettacking otners for attacking the Sovereign, and a rallying ery tove- 
feud their Sovereign [cheers, and laughter from Tory peers]. That was the 
ground for :esumiug office upon which the government now stood, and it was 
tov upou that ground they appealed to the country for support [hear, hear, from 
To'y peers) One of the first falsehoods in support of this ground all over the 
country had been this, that an attempt had been made ty Sir Robert Peel to 
deprive her Majesry of all her ladies of all kinds. He had seen this over and 
over again stated, and anything more false or more foul hed never been uttered 
or prnted. there had been a misapprehension in the breast of the Sovereign, 
which his noble friend had admitted; but what was the advantage of satisfac- 
terily contradiciing it in Par iament, when they saw a ministerial member de- 
clar ng that ar. attempt had been made to violate ‘he sanctuary of the Sovereign, 
and to drive from her all her ladies [hear! and laughter from Tory Peers] '— 
There was, too, an. ther falsehoud circulated, which was calculated to produce 
a deep impression in England. * Ouly thnk,” it was sa‘d, “ of those politicia s 
(meaning ih ir eppenents) whe want to take from the Queen the society of ber 
earliest frends—those friends who were at ached to her in chilatiood—who 
watched over her 1a her sickness—who cheered her and made her happy in her 
hours « f health, and who were ter old and constant compsnions” [lauyht: r}.— 
Her grocious Majesty was now about nineteen yea's of age, or near twenty, 
and how many years did they suppose these old, and constant. and tender «om- 
panions were known to her? Exactly one year—so that they were eighteen 
years unacquainted with her, and during all that time not one of them had 
approached ner [laughter from Tory Peers.] Now, if there had been one man, 
woman, ore ild, whose teelings had been excited by the statement of the al 
leg: d wisconduct of uoble lords Opposite, there had been one bundred, ove 
thous nd, aye, ten tho sand eaongst the younger persons especially, whose 
feelings had been excited by this appeal to the public, and by the statement of 
this outrage upon the f e ings of a young lady, in taking from her her dearest 
friends, her youngest companions, and her oldest acquaintances. And yet it 
Was all fa cy, 1t wasal! 41 bri ation—and there was not a shadow of truth in 
it [hear, hear! fom tory peers]. ‘There was no one who would stand up in 
that hose avd d clare that 1 was ever the intention to have removed any one 
who had ass ciated wil her tajes'y fortwo years. But then it might be said 
inthe removal of some, why not aliow the lady of the noble marquess, aud the 
two sisters of a nove trind of his, the Secretary for Ireland, why not suffer 
then, toreman? ‘Itey might have remained; all that was st/pulated for was 
the power of removi g ten [bear, hear! from Lord Lyndhurst.] Another 
doctr ne had u, on this 8 byect been broached, which was quite new, unheard 
ol, ay O.Oustrous; but the object of which was perfectly obvious, It was 
said tiat t. would be a vaiursl arrangement to have one set of men in office, 
and anotier s+t of women in office also [cheers, and laughter from the Tory 
neers}. And this doctriue was reserved forthe year 1839—it was reserved, 
too, for the whigs, who in I8L% had marntained an Opposite opinion, and who 
had refused cont g ino uffice because lords of the bedchamber were to be 
retamed by the Suv. reign.  Uhis was certainly an extraordinary position; but 
it threw a new light up -n the formation of a government—that when min’s ers 
say they resigued, it meant only that the husbends were to resign, and the 
wives w ul! uotact in conformity with them, for they would not resign—that 
the half wa- to go out, and the “betier half’ to remain in [laughter], 
and that in a goverment co ning down and saying ‘we only are in office until 
our successors re appoin ed,” was to mean that ‘we are only ont of office 
u til our wiv s and sisters prevent those who might be our successors from 
forming a governinent” [loud lauger and cheers trom Tory peers]. It was 
a just fuble g oun! for mointa mng a government in office, that it held opinions 
inconformity «1h tho-e of the Crown. It was true that their lordships in the 
other ho.se might dif r from them. but the remedy for that was an appeal to 
the peovle. ‘The Crown was wot a mere cypher—it would cease to be a mon- 
archy if tue Crown were a mere cypter. It had to exercise asound discret on, 
and 11 was placed apo. the high grounds of prerogative. It might agree with 
the Hou-e of Commons and differ with the House of Lords—if it were on a 
trifling matter the governinent might proceed—if it were on an Important mat- 
ter, and there was a dissolution end a new election, and the people adhered to 
the House of Sommoiw aud difféged with the House of Lores, then, he sate, 
that the constitutional doctrine of the couniry was, that their loriships should 
give way t»the Monarch andthe country. ‘That was the language of the con- 
stitution ; but that was not the position in which they were now. There was 
no difference between the two houses of Parliament, for neither of them had 
confidence in bis nobie friend—both abandoned him; both desired a change 
Of the one ne had lest the contidence—and of the other he never had it 
{laughter from Tory peers] Bot then, he had not lost the confidence of the So- 
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as the individual which from begi ning to ending had csused these great 
changes in the conduct of the late government, and .f the present presumed 
government! This was the first time that England hed ever proclaimed to Eu- 
rope that she was to be governed on sch privciples—the first time that her 
statesmen professed that the opiniens of Par iameat were tv go for nothing 
provided they retained the confidence of the Queen. Was this lisely to raise 
the confidence of foreign countries m represe tative governme ts. or make then 
feel more respect for ours! One word more with respect to wat he took to 
be the most melancholy, and not the lea-t interesting part of the questios. He 
grieved deeply that her Majes'y should be pla: ed in this position [hear, hear !] 
It wes not the fault of Parliament. Parliament ha‘ spoken its opinion fairly. 
And considering how inexperienced a person she of necessity w:s, it could be 
imputed to no fault of her own, She had reigne! barely two years But those 
who were about her were bound to inform her of the solemn responsibi ity 
th.own upon her by the anvient and estab ished principles of che consti ution 
(hear! hear!] ‘There should be no force Her feelings should be treated with 
all imaginable tenderness. Even where she might be wrong every concrivable 
excuse should be made, and even when difliculties arose, all reverence and ten- 
derness and the most profou: d respect and veneration of the most devot: d courtier 
shou d be shown; but duty remained towering above all otver and pettier con- 
siderations—the duty of men, of stutesm n. of ministers, of sworn advisers—a 
duty the more imperative upon these who had been the first advisers and coun- 
cillors of her earliest youth, and more imperative still upon those 'o whom she 
had ever proved a most confiting and most gracious mistress. What was that 
duty? ‘To tell her that the constitution knew of no divisum imperium—no op- 
position of ladies of the bedchamber; that changes in those places—which 
ought to be carefully avoided if possible, and never to be resorted to one hair's 
breadth beyond what the individual case required—might yet be ju t as much 
necessary as changes in the husbands and brothers of those ladies themselves. 
He knew that his noble f iend who ‘ed the government in that house, and his no. 
ble friend who led it in the uther house, were the very last men in all England 
| that were anxious about reta ning office But there were others who might 
; counsel them—lovers of pl ce wishing to keep place, or only hungering aud 
| thirsting to get place; those appetencies had been sharpened by possession, or 
| those to whose desire distance made it seem more sweet, and who had not 
tasted the bitters with which the possession of office is always mingled. His 
noble friend, who introduced this subject, had spoken of a conspiracy against 
the monarchy, and of those who would pull it dawn There might be some who 
enteriained such views, hut he believed they were few in number, not very re- 
spectable in force ; and he was confident not very respectable in point of capa- 
city, with very few exceptions. But if there were such a psrty, and if he were 
apprehensive of an assault on the monarchy from that par'y. he could not look 
on it with any feeling but the most serious affright, alarm and dismay, in think- 
ing that the battle was about to be fought, af er such an unwise, unprecedent- 
ed, and reckless course had been taken, in resting the government uyon a bed- 
chamber quarrel, and bringing the personal feelings of the monarch into colli- 
sion with the wishes, the wil!, and the wisdom of Parj:ament God avert this 
omen! but upon his mind he had more explanations; the alarm would be great 
[the nob e and learned lord sat down amid loud a continued cheers from the op- 
position benches. ] 








Married, at Belleville, Upper Canada, on the Ist of July, by the Rev. Jno Cochrane, 
the Baron de Rossenburg, Lieut.-Col. Commanding the District, to Louisa Mary, eldest 
danghter of George Neville Ridley, Esq , of Believiile, formerly of Kimbolton, Hunting- 
donshire, England. 





enterprising officer, whose death will be felt as a serious loss to the service, were inter- 
red with military honours at Staten Island, on the 9th inst 

Died, at Turks Island, 28th May, 1839, Anne, tne wife of Lieut. Griffin, 2d W. I. Regt., 
second deughter of George Gibbs, Jr. Esq., Collector of Customs there, of fever after 
premature confinement, aged 19 years and 9 months. 
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We have no later arrivals from Europe since our last. 
Lord Durham’: Report, we fear, has sown the seeds of discord deeply in 
Upper Canada. The chimera of what is called a ‘‘ Responsible Government” 
is greedily embraced by all the disaffected of the province ; and what is more 
painful sill, is, that very many loyal and well disposed people have also swal 


lowed the pernicious delusion. This being the fact, it is better to admit it at 





once, in order that we may be the better able to treat the disease and arrest the 
progress of the poison. 

Responsible government in the sense entertained by the mal-contents, is in- 
the twu cannot co oxist for any length 
of time ;--there cannot be two supreme powers emanating from two d fferent 
If the Executive of Upper Canada is to be 
placed under the control of the House of Assembly, the House of Assembly 
becomes the governing power and not the British Government. The Queen's 
authority must be transferred from St. James’s to Toronto, and there, not to be 


compatible with colonial government 


sources at the same moment. 





vereign—that was all. On what ground had they the confidence of the Sovere gi! 
They hed it in no greater degree on ‘he 14th of May than they had it on the 7th. 
That question rema ned unanswered. But then came the consideration, were 
the Houses of Pa:liament to bow to the wishes of the Sovereign, or the mere 
caprice of the Sovereign! A Sovereign might have caprice ; but the Parliament 
could not have any caprice. Suppose, then,a Sovere gu to say, * I do not car: 
for the House of Commons—I do not care for the House of Lordis—I no not 
care for the country a jot—I nsist upon having my ministers, because they will 
keep my two lad es of the bedchamber” [laughter and cheers from Tory peers}. 
That was the situation in which they were now gravely told that the country 
was placed. Gracious God! that he should have lived to be obliged \o argue 
this, aud with Whigs [cheers]. He was old enough to recollect George III. 
swaying the sceptre of this realm with a popularity undiminished, or rather 
which increased with his years. There was nothing at that time which he 
(Lord Brougham) look«d upou with so great contempt as on the principle and 
prastice of the noble lords ranged oppos te, and their constant attempt to cover 
over their failures, and what he would call their political offences, by appeals 
tothe sympathy of the people with the “ good old King.” It was the constant 
cry. It was felt at elections, and he himself had suffered from it. It was said, 
‘never mind the war—never mind the Catholic question—never mind reform 
—think of the good old King broken down with sickness, !abouring under the 
load of years. He has reig ed half acentury. This is his jubilee year.”’  Lit- 
tle did he then think that the day would come when he should hear almost those 
very words, not from the unconstitut onal, place-loving, place-hunting, King- 
Joving Tories—the absolute monarchy-loving Tories, who thought that the 
public was made for the King, and not the King for the public; but from the 
Whigs thems: lves, the col eagues, successors, and kindred of his friend the for- 
mer head of the government, and other distinguished chiefs of the parity. The 
proceedings in Parliament had opened the eyes of all men to the fact that a 
change of measures was the only alternative—that nothing but a change of mea- 
sures could win back to the government the support they had lost. But where 
was the government! where was the state! what became of the sum of affairs 
while the government was trying to fi h for snpport—while they were baiting their 
boots? The Jamaica Bill, which was said to be a most important measure, was 
brought forward. The Government staked theirexistence upon it. They were 
not able to carry it, and therefore they conceived they had lost the confidence of 
the House of Commons ‘They thought that measure one of paramount ne- 
cessity. Wasit less necessary now! They had not changed their opivion. 
They had given up their measure, but they rerayned the same opinion. If the 
other was the right measure, this was the wiong measure; if it was not right 
to adopt this, it was wrong to abandon the uther If the case was ludicrous, 
it was not his fault. He was stating the case of the Government in their own 
language—they said they wold not adopt a measure or join in a vote con'rary 
to their conscience—they would not adopt a J«ma'ca bill contrary to their prin- 
ciples Canada was a most important matter. It was referred to in the speech 
at the beginning of the session, and they had heard something since of mea- 
sures on the subject, but not much. They had received a message from the 
Crown recommending, as a matter of necessity, atiention to the affairs of Ca- 
nada ona basis pointed out. He had putaquestion on this subject to his Noble 
Friend the other night, and the answer—not a very satisfactory one—which he 
received was, that measures were preparing, and vould be p-oducrd, unless 
circumstances occurred to prevent their being brought forward. There were 
other measures of great importance. Ireland, for instance, called for attention. 
When he (Lord Broughain) said, in his place on the 20th of December, 1837, 
on the question of the civil list, that it was very averse to the unconstitutional 
use of the Queen’s name, which had recently come into vogue by Whig lips, 
his noble friend used some very remarkable expressions at that time. He said, 
as to the provision for the Crown, that he hoped he should never ree the day 
when the resources of the Crown and its substantive and independ: nt power, 
as a separate part of the monarchy, should be put forward against, or brought 
into any contact or collision with the other constitutional! estates uf the realm. 
But had not the Crown been recently so thrust forward? Was it not the so- 


exercised by the Queen or her Lieutenant-Governor, but by a body of men 
whom the combined chances of accident, the elec‘ion polls, and disloyalty, may 
send there for that purpose. If supreme government is in this manner to be 
established in the colony—or in other words, if the House of Assembly is to 
exercise a veto upon al! acts of the Executive—the authority of the parent 
country, by whom that Executive is appointed, is at an end and colonial go- 
Again, if the House of Assembly makes the governor’s 
advisers responsible to itself, it also in effect makes the Guvernor responsible, 
since upon the new plan a Governor could go on without his Ministers. This 
would be usurping the prerogatives of the Crown, assuming the entire autho- 
rity, and establishing independence at once. No wonder the disaffected are so 
enamoured with the scheme, as it leads them to their object without the trouble 
and danger of fighting for it. This last consideration must place my Lord 
Durham’s plan high in the estimation of a distinguished patriot now in Roches- 
ter Jail. 

It is easy to perceive thas this question of Responsible Government is to be 
the touchstone of a party in Upper Canada at the next election, and under its 
influence great mishaps may arise. That the whole scheme is adverse to Bri- 
tish interests and British connexion is to us perfectly clear, and we earnestly 
entreat all good and loyal subjects to wash their hands of it forthwith. By adopt- 
ing it they are fighting the battles of their determined enemies, and sapping the 
foundation of British supremacy. If there be evils in the country let them re 
The * Family 
Compact” at this distance we know nothing of except by name; bat surely no 
family can deliberately seek its own ruin by destroying the peace and harm: ny 


vernment ceases. 


sort to all legitimate and constitutional means for their removal. 


of the country in which it lives; at all events it cannot be necessary to ruin a 
country to destroy a family. 
vernment and introducing a republic may be found to reach the offenders if they 
We agree with the Quebec Gaze te that 


Some other remedy than overthrowing the go- 


really do so offend as is represented. 
the hour has arrived for every loyal man in Upper Canada to abjure the “ Re 
sponsible Government” mania. ‘ Bidwell and Reform” was never more per- 
nicious, and it may, if not at once abandoned, lead to even worse effects. If 
another rebellion ie to grow out of this—if the flimes of discord are to be again 
kindled by the firebrand which Lord Durh»m has thrown into the country—be 
it so, and let the truly loyal prepare for it at once. Let them once more gird 
on their swords ; let them again arm themselves against foreign foes and domes- 
tic traitors, and rally under that glorious flag which ever leads Britons to death 
or victory. 

It is false to say that the government of Canada is not responsible to the So- 
vereign of the British realms, and to the government and Parl ament of England ; 
as has been repeatedly manifested by the recall, dismissal, and censure, of dif- 
ferent Governors and other officers. The government of Upper Canada dare 
not oppress an individual, or in any way molest him in his person or property ; if 
it does, that individual ean at once seek and receive redress from the supreme 
Ifa Governor act unconstitutionally, the Cabinet must call 


authority at home. 
If the Cabinet refuse justice in 


him to account, and punish him accordingly. 
such a case, that Cabinet is amenable to Parliament, and could, and would be 
impeached. Here then is the responsibility at once—a responsibility vested 
where it ought to be—in the supreme tribunals of the nation —at the fountain 
head—under the fane of St. Stephen's, and within the sacred precincts of West- 
minster Hall—amidst the law, justice, and constitutionality of the great metro- 





ciety of the Queen as an individual, the ladies of the bedchamber of the Queen 


polis of the empire. 











The imprecticabil ty of this miscailed responsiblo government was demon-” 
strated very clearly by Lord John Russe!l in the House of Commons, on the 3d 
of June. That portion of his lord-hip’s speech we have inserted without abridge- 
ment ir: this day’s paper, at.d to it we refer our Colonial readers. 


-_----— 


As we have been repeatedly asked for the speech of Lord Brougham on 
the subject of the attemped Ministerial changes, and the repulse of Sir Ro- 
bert Peel from the pal.ce, by the females thereof, we this day present our 
readers with the principal parts of that extraordinary production. It caused 
a great sensation in England, and robbed the Ministers of the laurels and 
advantages they expected to gain by the success of their disreputable in- 
trigue. 

The Fourth of July has passed. we nope, without any fresh ontrages on the 
Canada border, and probably all the reports put into circulation for some time 
past reletive to the promi-ed ach’evements of ‘ The Patriots” on that day, 
consisted of a mere ruse, designed to keep alive by false anc delusive hopes, 
the feelings in favour of a sinking cause We observe by the Montreal papers 
that Sir John Colbo:ne, with that watchful vigilance and precaution which ever 
marks the character of a true soldicc, sent over a few detachments which took 
up a position near the fronsier, on the above day. Their presence however was, 
fortunately, not required. 

We do not think it hy any means certain, that the British Queen would sail on 
the Ist of July, although we are fully aware that her owners would make all 
possible eff rts to keep their pledge tothe public. But allowance must be made 
for difficulties attending a first voyage, especially in a steamer of such magni- 
tude. We make this remark to prevent disappointment to those who may be 
anxiously expecting the arrival of this superb vessel. The curiosity to see her 








is intense. 

It is rarely that we admit an article intw this paper without a careful perusal 
of it. On a recent occasion, however, a gentleman of conservative family and 
feelings, handed us an article on Sir James Alexander's Life of the Duke of 
Well.ngton, in the introductory part of which were some very objectionable 
passages and observations totally devoid of truth. These, it seeins, had 
escaped the notice of our friend, and we, relying on bis judgment, gave the 
whole matter insertion. We thank the Coburg Star for calling our attention 
to the subject, as well as for the considerate and gentlemauly manner in 
which that excellent journal did so. 


It is not always the case that past friendships and services are kept in mind, 
but an instance has come to our notice which is it delightful to record. WC. E. 
Horn, our professor of music, 20 years ago, then in Ireland, took by the hand a 
meritorious and clever boy and put bim in the way of fortune ; at the same 
time M. W. Balfe became his pupil in Composition and Snging. Both have 
at the same time remembered their friend and master: Ba:fe. by sending his 
last Italian opera Falstaff, with this inscription—* M. W. Balfe to his esteem- 
ed Master, C. E Horn; and the other, now an eminent merchant in the colo- 
nies, by presenting his friend and patron a few days ago, in this city, with @ 
most splendid English Gold Watch. 





A high!y esteemed correspondent who, under the signatures of Miles and of 
Piscater, has frequently contributed valuable and interesting papers to the Al- 
bion, has a work in preparation under the title of ‘ Trifles from My Port-folio.” 
Our readers will doubtless recollect the scholarlike aud gentlemanly style of 
our correspondent’s articles, and will be assured from those specimens, that the 
papers contained in the forthcoming publication are of a high standing in litera- 
ture. Subscriptions for the work will be received at this office. 

Discovery of America by the Northmen; A Lecture, by A. Davis. New York. 
S. Colman. This subject has recently become an enquiry of deep interes', and 
the Roysl Society of Northern Antiquarians at Copenhagen, have been at much 
pains in searching for documents concerning it. They were eminently success- 
fal, and published the result of their labours, which seem to give proof of the 
discovery of the northern regions of the ‘ new world” loug before the more 
popular discoveries of Columbus and his successors. Mr. Davis has given a 
very luminous lecture on this interesting topic, and has subsequently had it 
printed ; acopy is before us, and we take leave to say, that it is well worthy the 
attention of the curious. 

Incidentally Mr. Davis remarks upon the antiquities of Central America, and 
particularly upon the ruins of Palenque, which exhibit specimens of architec- 
ture and the arts worthy of the brightest days of Egyptian or of Oriental splen- 
cour. ‘These have awakened the curiosity of that eminent and discriminating 
traveller, Mr. Catherwood,—himself well conversant in those matters,—and we 
understand it to be the determination of this gentleman to proceed to Palenque, 
to investigate on the spot its claims to honourable distinction; and, if he 
should find it worth bis while, to make drawings of the scenery around and of 
all the peculiar features, with a view to their introduction before the public in 
his grand panoramic circus in this city. 

History of the Navy of the United States. By J. Fenimore Cooper. 2 vols. 
Philadelphia: Lea & Blanchard.—Mr. Cooper has successfully lard the founda- 
tion of a highly important class of American literature, and we must do him 
the justice to say, that he has evidently been careful to preserve impartiality 
in his observations, whether as to the mere facts which he narrates, or as to his 
comparative strictures between the usages of the navy of his own country and 
of any other. With respect to British officers they are certainly obliged tothe 
candour he uses towards them, and the frankness with which he compliments 
them, when he obtains opportunity to do so. There is one objectionable pas- 
sage, nevertheless, which we find, viz.: in the introduction, where he remarks 
upon the corrupt manner in which the youths of aristocratic parents obtained 
professional time and speedy promotion. This was certainly the case, fifty or 
sixty years ago ; but Mr. Cooper has omitted to say that this matter is entirely 
and carefully reformed, and that the most rigid strictness is insisted upon, not 
oly with respect to midshipmen’s time, but also to those of the lieutenant and 
the commander. The same rigour is likewise observed in the promotion to 
flags, which cannot take place unless the officer have actually served afloat 
and in war to agivenextent. All this, if Mr. Cooper knew it, we should have 
been glad to see following his preceding remarks on this subject. 

In owr columns to-day we have made an interesting extract from this work. 
The fact related is one almost of romance, it is graphically described, and may 
be considered a fair specimen of the book itself, which last we commend to the 
close perusal of both natives and foreigners. 

Colman’s Monthly Miscellany.—This is the first number of a monthly pe- 
riodical, edited by Grenville Mellen and William Cutter, and contains nearly a 
hundred pages of original and miscellaneous articles from the pens of approved 
writers, including Thatcher. Longfellow, Neal, Seba Smith, Herbert, Graham, 
Peters, etc. etc. It is neatly got up, and we trust it will receive liberal pa- 
tronage. 

Monthly Chronicle. New York: F. Saunders.—Here we have another 
i periodical of which this is the first number, and which professes to be, in strict 

parlance, an American magazine. It contains 64 pages of original matter, and 
the subscription price is low. 

Hunt's Merchants’ Magazine.—“ Another and another still succeeds.” This 
periodica! stands alone as the representative of Commercial literature, and it 
contains several able articles appropriate to the plan, from the pens of such 
men as Hon D. D. Barnard, Gov. Everett, Rev. Alex. Young, Daniel Lord, 
Jr., H. Greely, A. L. Stimson, etc. Great care is taken to make it comprehen- 
sive in its design, and it is produced in very handsome style. This work should 
command sccess, for it addresses itself to the warmest interests of commerce, 
and is calculated to elicit important information on a wide range of subjects. 





—- ee -_ —————ee 

T is understood that H, BANKS, Esq., Barrister, of Trevor Square, London, was very 
] lately, and is perhaps, at this time in the United States, attending to business connect- 
ed with the Earl of Stirling’s claim in the Siate of Maine; and it being very desirable 
that a communication of importance should be made to Mr. Banks with the least possible 
delay. Any person who can give information of Mr. Banks’ present address, if he be yet im 
the United States or Canada; or if he have returned to England or Scotland, will confer 
a great favour by communicating the same to Mr. Pishey Thompson, Cashier of the P» 
triot\ic Bank, Washington, D. C. July 13 3. 


JKEPARING FOR PUBLICATION—“ Trifles from My Port-Folio, or Recollections of 
k Scenes and Small Adventures, during Twenty-nine Years’ Military Service in the 
Peninsular War and Invasion of France,—the Fast Indies, including a Campaign in Ne- 
paul,—St. Helena, during the detention, and until the death of Napoleon; ard Upper 
and Lower Canada.” By a Staff Surgeon. Quebec. June 1, 1839. july 13. 


UXNISHED APARTMENTS.—A beautiful suite of rooms on the second floor, ele- 
gantly furnished, with breakfast and tea, and full board if required, also severak 
tedruoms. Apply at No. 64 Chamber-street, near Broadway. july 13—18* 
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ON THE ART OF WALKING. 


We have heard very many people observe that by a lady or gentleman’s 
band writing they are enabled to judge of her or his character—that a per- 
son’s geaerosity may be judged of, in fact, by the manner in which he con- 
structs his zeds, that you are to be informed of the amount of a lady's modes- 
ty by the formation of her «’s, and that if you put trus: in aman whose gee is 
objectionable it argues an ignorance ef alphabetical morality which renders 
you utterly undeserving to be any thing but cheated. Some ether people de- 
clare that they cam form a very good estimate of a fellow creature's deserts by 
the expression of his mouth, or by that of his chin, or.by that of his eyes, or 
by the peculiar manner in which he speaks:—some declare that people of a 
very refined nature (Lord Byron was among the number) have very white 
hands, and that, as his Lordsh'p observed, there could not possibly be a better 
test of nobility than the whiteness of the hand, a remark in which there was, 
perhaps, quite as much self-love as sens*, for bis Lordship was remarkable for 
the beauty of his hand, which was not only the most symmetrical that can be 
conceived, lut of a delicate alabaster hue. We are by no means believers in 
these emblems of the morality or the non-morality of our fellow men and wo- 
men—and should just as soon think of thinking ill of a man because he had an 
aquiline nose and light brown hair, or well of him because his arms were rather 
long and bi cause his instep was of that orthodox elevation which constitutes 
popular beauty, as we should think of denouncing him as a vicious member of 
society because he was partial to strawberries and cream, but held currant jam 
in exceeding contempt. But, by the manner in which an individual walks we 
do positively contend that his character, or rather his nature, may be very fairly 
judged of—we are prepared to argue, indeed, that, by a man’s walk, it is just 
as easy to discover whether he be a man of character or a man of no (or rather 
very bad) character, as it is easy to determine by his walk whether he be an 
old man ora young one. The observation is an extremely common one that a 
man who habitually walks along the streets with down-cast lead and “eyes 
that love the ground” is, ten to one, a person in whom there is no particular 
honesty of purpose and no particular candour of principle. No doubt, to this 
observation there are a very great many exceptions, among whom may be 
ranked those whom habitual reflection leads instinctively to hang the head, and 
a few whom grief, temporary or incessant, may induce to conceal their faces 
by a like inclination ; but still, we think, that the observation is very generally 
correct, and that on it may be justly founded the belief that he whose bearing 
is upright, who bolds up his face—that index of the heart and mind—to the 
full glare of Heaven’s light, so thathe who shall behold it shall have bared to 
his vision every lineament, every wrinkle which grief or error hath put there, 
every sleekness which good conscience or content or virtue hath con-ummated, 
that he is a man who has no reason to wish to hide his heart's feelings or his 
mind's intentions, whose soul desires not to bury itself in the eternal shadow 
of concealment. But we will endeavor to back our assertion by one or two 
more apposite illustrations. Dancing-masters, for instance, are always regarded 
as a sort of elegant human trifles, plexsing professional fritterings, beings not 
of the number of the “ mind-deified men” of the poet, creatures who think 
and talk of nothing but the twinkling of a caper, whose notions of the sub- 
lime are limited by a pirouette, of the tender by a turn of the head, of the 
cheerful by a nimbleness of the toe, heel,’ and leg. and of the perfection of 
all useful ar by the standing on one toe of one leg and extending the other 
leg behind them at a painful, displeasing and unnecessary elevation; these 
men, the dancing-masters of our country, have a manner of walking along the 
streets peculiarly their own. A dancing-inaster’s walk is, as compared to the 
march of the warrior, what a linen-draper’s small talk is to the sustained and 
burning eloquence of a distinguished senator, or what a little boy’s whistle is 
to the breathing war of a cathedral organ, or what a fashionable modern lyric 
isto the epic strength of a Dante, a Homer, or a Milton, or (as some of our 
readers may think) of a Benjamin D'Israeli, Esq.! ‘The dancing-master, in 
fact, cannot be said to have any kind of walk at all. His progression consists 
of a series of pickings of the earth with two long instruments something like 
men’s legs—pickings like those of a fowl with its beak when it is dwing off 
the seeds which lie scattered about a farm yard. Ilow forcibly does he instil 
into your mind, by the ludicrous absence over his depurtment of the influence 
of any intellect, that he is a sort of mental mermaid—formed like a man, but 
as far as mind is concerned, an obvious and pesitive peacock. Could not the 
reader swear to a dancing master by his walk, in nine cases out of ten, at all 
events? We are presumptuous enongh to flatter ourselves that we could. 
And again,—Did the reader ever encounter a surt of an “I’m Sir Oracle” 
personage in the neighborhood of the West-end, especially about Piccadilly, 


She Albion. 


as night. At last, wearied out with expectation, Grimaldi raised his head from 
the pillow, and in the deepest possible tone of voice calied out, 

“Mrs. Grimaldi, are you dead, my love ?” 

Upon which, Mrs. Grimaldi, m the highest possible squeak, replied, 

“No, Mr. Grimaldi.” 

The rejoinder sounded something like “‘Dom ;” what it meant, the imagi- 
nation of the delicate reader may supply. 

At the end of another half-hour, it became Mrs. Grimaldi’s turn to be anx- 
ious as to the success of the potion, and she. hearing nothing in the next room, 
raised herself in the bed, and said in her squeak, 

“Mr. Grimaldi, my dear, are you dead ?” 

To which the gruff reply was, 

“No, Mrs. Grimaldi.” 

And for two hours these questions and answers went on periodically ; till at 
last, the lady’s turn coming again, she repea‘ed the inquiry in a somewhat more 
excited and exalted tone, and almost screamed out, 

“Mr. Grimaldi, my love, are yuu not dead ?”’ 

‘“‘No, my dear,” said Grimaldi, ‘1 am not; nor do I tink T can die to night 
onless it be of starvation, Mistress Grimaldi ; get op out of de bed and see for 
some supper, for I am dom hongry.” 

So ended this else fatal performance. The apothecary, who had heard of 
the perpetual bickerings of Punch and Judy in their ménage, having pruden- 
tially given him a small parcel of magnesia, which the unhappy pair had divi- 
ded between them. 

Who that had seen that poor man, working his legs and arms, his mouth 
and nose, and every limb, jont, and member, to be comical the night before, 
would have supposed that at home he was so wretched? But sv goes the 
world, and even the serious Punches and Judys of Tragedy, 

‘Who strut and fret their hour on the stage,”’ 
are all liable to the same domestic miseries, the same irritations and alterca- 
tions ; always, however, observing, that theatrical men who are funniest before 
the public, are generally the most wretched and unhappy in their domestic lives, 
as we may shortly have occasion to prove. 


Vavieties. 


Sic Transit.—The silver coffee-pot presented by the women of Manchester 
to Henry Hunt, Esq., at the Peterloo meeting, is now exhibiting im the shop 
of Mr. Hirst, silver-smith, Briggate, Leeds, for sale. 

There are not less than 150 new churches and chapels-of-ease connected 
with the established religion now building in various parts of England and 
Wales, and numberless schools are in the course of erection and enlargement 
by the friends and supporters of the church. 

Sir Walter Scott, for the whole of his writings, now comprised in eighty vo- 
lumes, received not less than £250,000. 

Mr. Macauley, Dr. Southey, Sir John Barrow, and other eminent men, have 
received at times one hundred guineas for a single article in the Quarterly and 
Edinburgh Review. 

The heart of a man is said to weigh about nine ounces ; that of a woman eight 
As age increases, a man’s heart grows heaver, ard a woman's lighter, after she 
is thirty. 

A learned Italian, Manzano, in searching through the archives of Bologna, 
has discovered that the celebrated Maid of Orleans was descended froin the 
race ofthe Ghislieri, and was the daughter of Ferrante Ghislieri, who fled fiom 
his country in 1401, when Giovanni Bentivoglio usurped the sovereignty of Bo- 
logna.—[Foreign Quarterly Review. } 

Taking it Coolly—A Scotch paper says, an old woman in Keith, of rather 
light fingers, having been observed carrying off some linens that were bleaching, 
when detected, very coolly answered, ‘‘ that they were lying so loose like, she 
took them for fear of any other person stealing them.” 

Common Face.—During the trial of a prisoner at the Devon assizes, for 
stealing a silver watch, a witness who swore to the article, was severely cross- 
examined by counsel, as to how he could swear to a watch of such a common 
make. ‘* Why,” at last replied the witness, “it is certainly a very common 
watch, but I could swear to it; and so I could to your face, which is also of a 
very common make.” 








Dionysius. 
Oh that I were a breath of air, 





Grosvenor - gt and the Parks, about five feet ten or eleven in height, 
broad chested, and of enormous proportions, having the aspect of a sort of 
perambulating human edifice, paddled along by the steam-engine power of his 
two arms, wnich work up and down with all the nervous strength of a couple 
of Herculean pump handles. ‘The most immense idea that ever existed is the 
idea that that gentleman has of himself. Homer never had in idea half so 
big, nor Milton, nor Wordsworth, nor even Shakspeare. The Egyptian Pyra- 
mid is nothing to it in point of size—he lives in it, it forms his atmosphere as 
well as his tenement, he subsists on it—he is the vainest and most pompous 
of men, and all this is to be ascertained without the very least difficuity, and 
by the commonest discrimination, fromthe style in which he walks. His stif- 
fening of his back, the sweeping carelessness of other people's convenience and 
comfort with which he swings his ostentatious arms, his vanity-elevated and 
pointed chin, the slight sidelings of his backward-flung shoulders, the energet- 
1¢ straightness with which each log tramps the pavement, the conviction he 
feels (as we learn from the satisfied curl of the lip, and the patronising raising 
of the eyebrows) that al! whom he passes are humoring themselves by behold- 
ing and admiring him ; all these details of his outward aspect go to prove be- 
yond a doubt that he is the vainest and the most pompous of living men, at all 
events that his vanity and pomposity cannot possibly be surpassed. Next 
comes the walk of the Dandy—of your mere fop, your fellow invented solely 


When the cool shade my Chloe secks ; 
Then would I kiss her forehead fair, 
And breathe upon her damask clieeks ! 
Oh that I were some happy flower— 
The flower my Chloe loveth best ; 
To feel her soft hand’s magic power, 
And on her snowy bosom rest ! 
Anonymous 
Think not to fly from Venus’ son; 
The rogue hath wings and thou hast none ? 

A Good Man.—A virtuous man who has passed through the temptations of 
the world, may be compared to the fish which lives all the time in salt water, 
yet is still fresh. 

The Thats.—In thirty-one words, how many thats can be grammatically in- 
serted? Answer. Fourteen. 

He said that that, that that man said, was not that that that one should say ; 
but that ¢hat, that that man said, was that, that that man should not say. 

A Quiz.—A gentleman, relating one night at a coffee room in Oxford, that 
Dr , of Brazen Nose College, had put out his leg in crossing a kennel ; 
five surgeons immediatly set out for the doctor's apartments, but returned dis- 








as a showman for West-end tailors, the creature of the ninth part of a man, 
and with an intellect not so comprehensive as a button-hole, and an idiosyncra- 
sy about as socially important as that of a house-fly—whose wris'band is his 
ambition's strongest food, whose side locks his darling hopes, whose whiskers 
his consolation in the hour of trouble, whose moustache the object of his ten- 
derest and most pleasurable caresses, who passes over his pantaloons and boots 
many hours of happy reflection, within the folds of whose coat lie all his oy 
est feelings, and who regards his walking stick as THe walking-stick of the 
universe. By all that is weak in man, what a walk hath this little human in- 
sect! How apprehensive is he of puddles! With what a screwed expres- 
sion or horrid disgust at the existence of such enormities in the world which 
he inhabits does he pettishly pick his legs over that concentration of every- 
thing that is objectionable in aquatics ! he anxiously, directly afterwards, 
does he investigate his boots and pantaloons, to see if one spot from that 
**dim’d puddle” has tarnished the black brilliancy of either of the former, or 
irreparably destroyed the perfect kerseymere of the latter! From the turgid 
depths of that tremendous puddle hath sprung up for him a misery of two or 
three hours’ duration. That puddle hath positively slaughtered, pro tempore, 
the happiness of his existence. But put him among many puddles, and the 
“ little, fluttering, foolish thing,” is about as perfectly helpless as a fly in a 
basin of mock turtle. .- 

And now, reader, do you not really think that as much dependence is to be 
placed on Walkingology as in Astrology, or that more modern imposition on 
the public—Meteorology ’ 

rr 
ANECDOTE OF THE ELDER GRIMALDI AND HIS WIFE. 
é Related by Theodore Hook. 

And here, 4 propos de boties, 1 cannot refrain from telling a story, which ] 
know to be true (and old into the bargain), but which I am not sure has ever 
been printed ; if it have, it cannot be helped—if it have not, so much the bet- 
ter; it is a story of the oldest Grimaldi, the first of the race, not of the illus- 
trious, but the clownish race of the Grimaldis; the father uf that Grimaldi 
who certainly was the Garrick of pantomime :—which story is simply this : 

Grimaldi and his wife were occasionally, as is the case in the best-regulated 
families, in the habit of quarrelling ; and during the paroxysms of domestic 
turmoils—crvil wars they could scarcely be called—matters ran very high in- 
deed, until at length their feuds assumed a very serious aspect ; ont after 
communing together upon their miserable state of “ incompatibility of tem- 
per,” like that of Mr. and Mrs Blazenton, they resolved to destroy them- 
selves, as the only means of relieving themselves from their most miserable 
condition. 

In accordance with this most extraordinary resolution Mr. Grimaldi proceed- 
ed to an apothecary’s shop in the neighbourhood, and asked for an ounce of 
arsenic, ‘to poison de rats.” The “ culler of simples” obsequiously bowed, 
and made up the little packet with a dexterity almost marvellous to the unin- 
itiated ; and then with a twist of the twine and a little “ snick” upon some- 
thing which is invariably to be found in shops of all sorts, for the purpose of 
eytting the connexion between the out-going parcel and a rolling thing over- 
head, delivered to the devoted Grimaldi the dose that he trusted would eman- 
cipate him from all worldly ilis. 

Firm to their purpose, the illostrious Punch and Judy swallowed in tumblers 
of water. each a moiety of the deadly “ drink,” and then embracing, retired, 
one to their hymeneal bed in the bedroom, and the other to a sofa in the 
sitting-room—both rooms communicati: g—the door between them being left 
open. 

The pair of suicides lay down, tears filling their eyes ; a long and solemn 
pause ensued—no sound of groans, no sigh of anguish was heard—a!! was still 





mayed, saying no such thing had happened. ‘ Why,” repl ed the gentleman, 
‘*how can a man cross a kennel without putting out his leg ?”” 

Rustic Acumen.—A short time since one of the beadles of Brighton took a 
quantity of butter from a countryman, because it was deficient in weight, and 
meeting him a few days after in a public-house, said to him—* You’re the man 
I took twenty pounds of butter from.’’—* No, I bean’t,” repled Hodge.—‘*I 
am sure you are,” says the beadle —‘‘I tell ye I bean’t,” rejoined the country- 
man, “‘ and if thee lik’st 1’ll lay thee a guinea on’t.’”-—** Done,” replied the bea- 
dle ; and the money was quickly posted.—‘t Now,” says the countryman, 
“ thou didst take twenty umps of butter from me ; but if they had been twenty 
pounds, you’d had no right to take them; and this,” continued he, very coolly 
pocketing the money, “ will pay me for the loss of the butter.” 

A Learned Clerk.—The clerk of a church not many miles from Rochdale, 
Lancashire, to show how deeply he was versed in classic lore, called his dog 
Ino. One day an acquaintance called on him, and, amongst other matters, 
asked him the name of his dog. ‘ Ino,” said the clerk. ‘J know,” repeated 
the weaver, (for such he was); “‘I know ut theaw knows, or elze I shudno’ 
ha’ axed thee.” Clerk: ‘“ Well. I tell thee it’s Ino.” Weaver: “ Dang it, 
mon, I know theaw knows, and theaw meet as weel let sumbody elze know too, 
and mak’ ’em as hee larnt as thysel’; it’s surely sumvarra quere neame ot 
theaw’rt so fyert o’ tellin’.” Clerk: ‘* Why, I tell thee, the dog’s coad Ino, af- 
ther one o’ th’ yethen goddissus.”” Weaver: “ Yethen devil! theaw’rt olis 
moor whims nor ony body elze; why cud to no’ ha’ gin th’ dog a gradely 
Christian neame at wonst ?” 
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BRITISH AND AMERICAN STEAM NAVIGATION COMPANY. 
New York to London. 

Steam ship BRITISH QUEEN, Lieut. Richard Rosgerrs, R. N., commander. This 
splendid steam ship, burthen 2016 tons, and 500 horse power, will sail from London on 
29h June, and Portsmouth on Ist July. The days appointed fer her departure from this 
port to Loadon, are 

Ist August, Ist October, Ist December. 

The rate of passage is fixed as follows. Saloon 35 guineas, or $163 33-100 , Lower state 
ore 30 guineas, or $140 , Fore Saloon 20 guineas, or $93.33. Children under 14 years 

alf price. 

For freight, (of which this ship will take 600 tons,) or passage, apply to 

WADSWORTH & SMITH, 4 Jones’ Lane, rearof 103 Front street, 
Agents of the Br. and Am. Steam Nav. 
An experienced Surgeon will be attached to the ship. 
Plans of the Cabins may be seen at the office of the Consignees. June 28. 











EW AMERICAN MAGAZINE.—On the Ist of July will be published No. 1, to be con 
tinued en the 15th of every subsequent month, an Original Literary Periodical, enti- 
tled THE Montuiy Curonic.e or Original LIreRaTuna. The peculiar characteristic 
of this new periodical is, that it is to be exclusively American. It will be amply and effi- 
ciently sustained in its several departments, having for its resources the united aid of a 
distinguished Literary Association, including some of the most prominent writers of the 
day. Its pages will consist chiefly of essays, novelettes, local sketches, brief philosophi- 
cai and analytical reviews of new books, faceta, poetry, with critical notices of the drama, 
fine arts, &c. Each number will contain about seventy pages of matter, entirely original, 
and printed according to the most approved taste. 

Terms of subscription will be Three Dollars per annum, if payable on the delivery of the 
first number, or Four Dollars if later. Subscribers’ names are respectfully solicited to be 
forwarded without delay to the publisher. 

June 29. F. SAUNDERS, 357 Broadway, N. Y 





RCHITECTURE.—The undersigned furnishes designs for buildings of every descrip- 

tion and style, especially the ornamental Cottage, Villa and Country Mansion, also 

for farm huildings, where the simplest forms are rendered pieasing and ornamental, by a 
proper disposition of the rudest materials. 

As cottage architecture has so material an effect among the features of a country, and 


occupies so conspicuous 2 place in the picture, it wou'd be oftener adopted if designs 
were more easily obtained. The subscriover possesses the advantage of seven yesrs 
psictical experience in his profession tn Eng) un ij, and has been several years principal 
arsistont to Martin E, Thompson, Architect, «f tits city, to whom reference is given, 


N. B. Plans, Specifications and estimates furnished to Builders. 





July 63s CHAS, H, MOUNTAIN, Architect & Builder, $4 Grove street, 


July 13, 


agg C. JOLLIE, & Co., PIANO FORTE MANUFACTURERS, No. 385 Broad 
wa 


The Cabecribera respectfully inform the public in general that they have just received 
from the factory, their Spring supply of Piano Fortes of the latest and most speroved 
patterns, (with the newly invented double brace,) both of the English and French grand 
action, Also, a general assortment of the celebrated Boston Piano Fortes of various 
patterns. Allinstruments purchased at this establishment are warranted. 

Warehouse, 385 Broadway. 

N.&. Old Pianos taken in exchange. March.16-3m. 





YOUNG LADIES BOARDING AND DAY SCHOOL. — 

FRM the encouraging recommendations and influence of several families of the first 

respectability, MRS. and the MISSES WOOD have been induced to remove to this 
City, and have taken the eligible house, 42 Barrow street hear Washington square, where 
they propose to afford the advantages of a highly finished education to such young Ladies 
as nay be committed to their care, keeping in view that system most approved in Eng- 
land. in which they are thoroughly versed, possessing within themselves the qualifications 
for the various branches, which they have practised with perfect satisfaction. They do 
not deem it necessary to add more, but refer to the foliowing Gentlemen, | 

yovernor Vroome, N.J. Rev. Dr. Wainwright. The British Consul. 

G. Haywood, Soutn Carolina. G. Mc Whorter, Oswego. Rev. J. F. Halsey. 

G. Buen. D. Hale. J. Devan. 

W. Nelson. J. Moorhead, Rev. W. Forbes. 

Mew York 9th May. 1839. imy 11—!m 








Lady having a few leisure hours daily, 1s desirous of devoting them to instruc 
tion on the Piano Forte, Singing, Minature Painting, Spanish, and Italian. No ob- 
jection to a Boarding School. Apply 25 St. Mark’s Pla‘ e. my* 25 3t- 
J. SYLVESTER STOCK AND EXCHANGE BROKER, 130 Broadway, & 22 Wa 

S. street, New York,has made perfect errangements to draw uponany part of Great 
Britain and lrejand, in sums from £5 and upwards. 

Buys and sells uncurrent money of all kinds atthe best rates, and attends to Exchange 
business inits various branches. 

Drafts collected on ai] parts of the United States, Canadas, and Europe, for the proceeds 
of which persons can draw atsight. 

S. J. Sylvester respectfnlly begsto notice thathe has no other officesbut at 130 Broad 
wayand 22 Wallstreet, which has been established for the last 13 years. Letters meet 
prompt attention if addressed tJune9-tf.) S. J. SYLVESTER, New York, 











OARD IN THE COUNTRY.--Excellent Board in the country, for the summer sea- 
B soa may be obt ined of the subscriber, at Middletown Point, New Jers:y. The situ- 
atio: isvery pleas nt, a) d remarsably healthy, being free from fevers and mu-quitoes, 
A good steamboat plies — pada oer oe village and New =. Lat very moderate, 

ars per Week, with gvod attendance, airy rooms, and good beds 
Praca : J Peed 7 BNE BOOS ELLEN WARES. 
The steamboat Monmouth sails daily next week, at 3 P. M., from the dock at the f. ot of 
Robinson street, and returns in the morning. Ju22 3t 


New ‘York to Bristol. 
STEAM SHIP “GREAT WESTERN ”—1340 Tons. 
JAMES HOSKEN, R.M., COMMANDER. 


Is appointed to sail during the year as follows : 
From Bristol 





From New York. 


23d March. 2d April, 
isth May. 3th June, 
6th July, Ist August, 


24th August. 2ist September. 
19th October 16th November. 

Fares to Bristol, including wines, &c.—In main Saloon and Cuddy State-rooms, 35 
guineas, ($163 33): in tore and lower Saloon, 30 guineas ($140). Steward’s fees £1,10. 
($6 66) Children under 13 andservants, half price. No second class or steerage pas- 
sengers taken. An experienced surgeon is atiached to the ship. For freight or passage 
apply to RICHARD IRVIN, 98 Front Street. 

(March2. } 


TRANS-ATLANTIC STEAM SHIP COMPANY. 
New York and Liverpool. 
The Steam Ship LIVERPOOL, 1150 Tons burthen, 468 Horse power. 
R. J. Fayrer, R. N. Commander, is appoiuted to sail as follows :— 
From New York. from Liverpool. 
18th May. 20th April. 
6th July. 13th gune. 
24th August. Ist August. 
19th October. 2ist September, 
14th December. 1th November, é 
Fares to Liverpool—Thirty-five guineas [$163 33 cts.) in the aft, and thirty guineas 
($140. in the fore saloon, including wines and all stores. No second class passengers 
are taken. Children under !3, end servan.s, half price. 
An experienced Surgeon so ner eta this _ a : 
Ss or freight, applv personally, or by letter, to 
oe : ABRABAM BELL & CO., Agents, 117, Fulton-street, N. Y: 
PACKETS FOR HAVRE. (Second Line.) 

ROM New York on the Ist, andfrom Havre on the th of each month during the 
Ship UTICA, J. B. Pell, master, will sail from New York on the Ist January, May and 
September. From Havre on the 24th February, June and October. 
hip CHARLES CARROLL, W. Lee, master, from New York on the Ist February, June 
and October. From Havre on the 24th March, July and Noveniber. : 

Ship ERIE, Edw. Funk, master, from New York on the Ist March, July and November. 
From Havre on the 24th April, August and December. s 

Ship BALTIMORE, Jas. Funk, master, will sail from New York on the Ist April, August 
and December. From Havre on the 24th May, September and January. 

Agent in New York BOYD & HINCKEN, No. 9 Tontine Building. 

Agents at Havre BONNAFFE BOISGERARD & CO 


NEW YORK AND HAVRE PACKETS, 
From New York on the 8th, 16th, and 24th of each month. From Havre on the Ist, 
8th, and 16th of ¢Very month. Having made a new Arrangement for the sailing ofthese 
packets, the subst ribers will despatch them as above, and in the following order, viz. 
Ships. Masters. Days of ep | from New- |Days of Sailing from Havre, 
ork. 























Louis Philippe, |J. Castoff, Nov. 16, March 8, June 24,/ Jan. 1 April 16, Aug. &, 
$ 








ully, D. Lines, “on, “* 16, July OF “ »May il, * § 
surgundy, J. Rockett, De. 6 “* %@ * 1f * 16, * 6, Sem. 1, 
Rhone, J.A.Wotten,| ‘ 16, April 8, ‘“* 24)Feb. 1, “ 16, * q 
Duch. @’Orleans,|A.Richardson,| “* 2, “ 16, Aug. 8| “ 8, June J, “ 16, 
Ville de Lyon, |C. Stoddard, (Jan. 8, “ 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 86, Oct. 1, 
Francois Ist, W.W. Pell, “ 16, May 8, “ 24,)March], “ 16, “ 8, 
Emerald, W.B.Orne, | ‘ 24, “ 16, Sept. 8] “ 68, July 1, “ 16, 
Silvie De Grasse,|L. Weiderhold!t Feb. 8, ‘* 24, “ 16) “ 16, “ 8, Nov. }, 
Poland, C. Anthony, jr.’ “ 16, June 8, “ 24,JApril 1, “ 36, “ 8, 
Albany, J. Johnston, jr. “ 94, Uct. 8, “ 16) “ 6, Aug. 1, “ 16, 


These are all vessels of the nrst class and ably commanded, with elegavt accemmeda- 
tions for passengers,comprising al] that may be required for comfort and convenience, in 
cluding wines and stores of every description. Goods sent to either of the subscribers at 
New York, willbe ‘forwarded by their pa*kets, free of all charges except the expenses sc 
tually incurred, } BOLTON, FOX & LIVINGSTON, 22 Broad-st 

WM. WHITLOCK, Jr 46 South-st. 


NEW YORK AND LONDON PACKETS. 
To sail on the Ist, 10th, and 20th of every month. 
Thisline of packets will hereafter be composed of the following ships, which wil su¢ 
ceed each other in the order in which they are named, sailing punc tually from New York 
and Portsmouth on the Ist, 10th, and 20th, and from London on the 7th, 17th, and 27th, of 











every month throughout the year, viz:— j , 
Ships. Masters. |Days of Sailing from New! Days of Sailing from 
ork. ondon, 
St. James, W H.Sebor, Jan. 1, May 1, Sept. 1, Feb. 17, June 17, Oct. 17 
Montreal, S.B. Grifling, *? *- = oa hh , * @, 
Gladiator, T. Britton, |} 20, “ 20, “ 20,March 7, July 7, Nov. 7, 
Mediator, Champlin, \Feb. 1, June 1, Oct. 1, * 27, “ 1, “ Vi, 
Weilington, D. Chadwick, | 5 TP ee OL Ee 
Quebec, FP. H. Hebard, « 20, “ 20, “ 20, April 7, Aug. 7, Dec. 1, 
Philadelphia, E. E. Morgan, \March1, July 1, Nov. 1 “rm, “ W% * 0, 
Samson, R. Sturges, “Mm, *“ HB * 16, _— * 27, “ i, 
President, J.M.Chadwick,| “ 20, “ 20,  20,\May 7, Sept. 7, Jan. 7, 
Ontario, H. Huttleston, |April 1, Aug. 1, Dec. 1,, “ 17, “ 17, “ WY, 
Toronto, R. Griswold, onwMm “wm ¢ 16 ¢ 8, * 4 MH, 
Westminster, |G. Moore, en, © “ @20,\June 7, Oct. 7, Feb. 7, 


, 

These ships are all of the first class, about 700 tons burthen, and are commanded by able 
and experienced navigators. Great care will be taken that the Beds, Stores, &c. are of the 
bestdescription. The price of cabin passage is now fixed at $100, outward, foreach adult, 
and children half price, withont wines and liquors of any description. Neither the ca 
tains nor owners of these packets wil be responsible for any letters, parcels, or pack- 
ages, sent by them, unless regular Bille of Lading are signed therefor Apply to 
JOHN GRISWOLD, 70 South street, or 

GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co. 134 Front street, 





NEW YORK AND LIVERPOOL PACKETS.—NEW PLAN. 
The Proprietors of the several Lines of Packets between New York and Liverpool, 
have arranged for their sailing from each port on the Ist, 7th, 13th, 19th, and 25th of every 
month , the ships to succeed each other in the following order, viz: 














Ships. Captains. {Days of owes from New| Days of Sailing from 
Shskspeare, Cornell, July 7, Nev. 7, Mar. 7,|Aug. 25, Dec. 25, ‘April 25 
St. Andrew, Thompson, > < 1s > 1 Sept. 3 Jan. } May } 
} = ee Collins, “95 O65, 95 aR, as Ie 
Cambridge,, | 1. Bursley, Aug. 1, Dec. 1, April 1] 18, se 19, 
—— Harr “a 38% Bloct. 2, Ped. fy June 1, 

gina, J. Rathbone, | “19, “19, “ 18) og we Fw 7 
cunaens, Britton, | “ 95, “ 9, “ 95] “ 313) « 33) « 13, 
North America, Hoxie, Sept. 1, Jan. 1 May 1, > = 2 * - Le 
Shemielé, | F.P- allen,’ | “13, “ 13) “ 18|Noy. 1 Marchi, July J, 
Europe, A.C. Marshall.) “ 1% ~ & - 19, “ aif 1 ie “1s 
Serene. oo a Oct. 1 Feb. 1; June l,| “ 19, “ 19, “ 19 
Geo.Washington| H. Holdrege, “7, *% «© Fi eg « YD, 
United States, |N.H.Holdrege,) * i* pe 4 ee 13, Dec. i; April 1, Aug: 1, 
ae Amecien, aa Palmer, “ 25, “ 25, “ 25, o 13, o 13, “ 13 
England, B. L. Waite, |Nov. 1, Mar. 1, July 1,) “ 19, “ 1% “ 19 


i { the first class, and ably commanded, witn elegant accommoda- 
eumee He ate “The price of passege from New York to Liverpool is fixed at $140, 
and from Liverpool to New York at 35 guineas, including wines. stores, and beddir 4d 

Neitherthe captains nor owners of these ships will be responsible for any letters, pal 
cels, or packages sent by them, unless reguler bills of lading are signed therefor. P 

Agents for ships Oxford, North America, Evrope, Columbus, South America, Ean ys 
Orpheus, and Cambridge, GOODHUE & Co. or C. H. MARSHALL, N. 
, BARING, BROTHERS & Co., Liverpool, 

s St. Andrew, Virginian, Shetheia, and United states, 
aa Hey ROBERT KERMIT, N.Y. 
T. & I. SANDS & Co., Liverpool. 





ships Shakspeare. Independence. Roscoe, and Geo Washington, 
peers , GRINNELL, MINTURN & Co., 134 Front-st., N. Ye 
WILDES. PICKERSGILL & Co., Rumford-st., Liverpeo! 
: i n vd Garrick, 
Agents for ships Ruscius, Siddons, Sheridan = 7 +34 to & Co., New York. 
WM. & JAS. BROWN & Co , Liverpool: 
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